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AROUND THE WORLD 


PRESIDENT Coo.ipGr’s Press Dinner 
address in New York caught the at- 
tention of foreign editors as 


ae promptly as if it had been 
Po rey "addressed explicitly to 
Eye them. ~The Nation and 


Atheneum seized upon the 
declaration that our Government feels 
‘a moral responsibility that does not 
attach to other nations’ toward the 
nations south of us and north of the 
Canal to urge that this was virtually 
the assumption of a mandate over 
those countries unchecked by League 
supervision, and that the pronounce- 
ment ‘carries a step further the concep- 
tion of the Caribbean as an American 
lake.’ Pertinax in L’Echo de Paris, 
apparently with the Quai d’Orsay’s 
effort to bring about a Franco-Japanese 
understanding in the Orient in mind, 
asked whether Japan was not entitled 
to the same free hand in China that 
America claims in the Caribbean. 
‘What logic, human or divine, stands 
in the way of considering the two cases 
identical?’ He interpreted the policy 
laid down by our Chief Executive as 
proof that ‘the United States is ex- 
panding in the same way as other 


countries, neither less nor more bru- 
tally. The feebleness of its neighbors 
has spared it the necessity, in most 
cases, of resorting to force. It therefore 
does not make the same display of 
military power. Even that may not 
last forever. In any case, it does not 
make the imperialism of America one 
whit different from the imperialism 
of other countries.’ The latest inter- 
change of courtesies between Mr. 
Mellon and Mr. Churchill seems to 
have been less of a press sensation in 
Great Britain than our dispatches 
at the time suggested. The Spectator, 
among the most friendly to America 
of the London weeklies, simply re- 
marked, ‘Mr. Mellon’s inaccuracies 
have done this country a good deal 
of harm, but Mr. Churchill does not 
weaken the impressiveness of his own 
facts by excessive protestation’; and 
the Saturday Review merely objected, 
‘It is innuendoes of that kind that do 
more than many positive and obvi- 
ously unfriendly acts to poison in- 
ternational good feeling.’ The Man- 
chester Guardian declared that Great 
Britain is less interested in an an- 
nulation of her debt than is commonly 
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assumed on our side of the Atlantic. 
Indeed, ‘that is almost a matter of 
indifference, since the greater part 
if not the whole of any remission in 
our favor would be transferred auto- 
matically to the benefit of our debtors.’ 
The Trade-Union Bill still monop- 
olizes the stage in politics, having 
— thrust the Budget and 
Britain ‘flapper vote’ quite into 
a the background. To quote 
ra ‘land t2® Times, the bill is op- 
posed on the following eight 

grounds — that it (1) restricts the 
power to strike, but does not affect 
the employers’ power to lock out; (2) 
protects blacklegs; (8) makes picketing 
almost impossible; (4) deprives the 
unions of their legal right to raise po- 
litical funds; (5) prevents civil servants 
from linking up with their fellow work- 
ers; (6) interferes with a local author- 
ity’s power to unionize its staff; (7) 
severely limits the right of a local 
government employee to strike; (8) 


permits the Attorney-General to in- 
terfere in the administration of trade- 


union funds. Since this was written 
an amendment extends the bill to 
cover a general lockout. Labor seems 
to have conducted its campaign in 
Parliament badly — to quote the Spec- 
tator, ‘substituting personal abuse and 
irrelevant interruption for argument.’ 
To be sure, this heckling was organized, 
but it savored of the tactics of a ward 
meeting rather than those of a de- 
liberative body. 

The National Congress of the French 
Socialist Party at Lyon last April 
spent so much of its four- 
day session debating party 
politics that it found no time to con- 
sider social-welfare legislation. Yet an 
urgent call exists in France for con- 
structive social reforms, which that 
Party would theoretically be the proper 
body to undertake. About the time 
that the Baldwin Ministry introduced 
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its Trade-Union Bill in England, which 
forbids civil servants from joining a 
labor organization, government em- 
ployees in France formally decided 
to become members of the General 
Confederation of Labor. Poincaré’s 
speech at Bar-le-Duc defending the 
policy of the Cabinet was well received 
by his countrymen. The Saturday 
Review professes to discover in his 
refusal to stabilize the franc a shrewd 
political manceuvre. Had he done 
so every ambitious politician would 
now be struggling for the premier- 
ship. As it is ‘none of them dares to 
attempt the overthrow of the one man 
who is still looked upon as the savior 
of France.’ The Ministry has put 
additional push into its campaign 
against the Communists, partly be- 
cause extremist activities are extend- 
ing. There have been serious strikes, 
alleged to be fomented by Bolshevist 
agents; a revolver battle between 
Communists and Royalists recently 
occurred in the streets of Paris; and 
Moscow doctrines are said to have 
gained a serious hold upon the Army. 
L’Echo de Paris deplores what it 
calls ’ennui social — the mentality of 
the type of man cleverly depicted by 
Robert Lynd as ‘Thompson’ in our 
May 1 issue. It believes that the citi- 
zen of to-day has lost faith in govern- 
ment and no longer feels the inspira- 
tion of collective social effort. ‘We 
have Lenins because we no longer have 
Peter-the-Hermits.’ 

Is it indicative of this mood that the 
Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference at 
pote spa at has adjourned until 
Beltbeiae ovember, after five weeks 

of futile discussion, with 
little prospect that its labors will bear 
more than academic fruit? The London 
Spectator, which tries to find as much 
good as possible in the meeting, finds 
consolation in the thought that its 
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‘real failure . .. gives a fresh and 
fortunate importance to the Naval 
Conference between Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan which is to 
meet on June 12.’ Nevertheless, the 
descriptions of the preparatory gather- 
ing as ‘a fiasco,’ ‘a comedy,’ ‘a farce,’ 
‘a pitiful spectacle,’ that filled the 
skeptical press of Europe, particularly 
that of Germany and Italy, were some- 
what overdrawn. Three general prin- 
ciples were unanimously accepted by 
the delegates — that a definite limit 
be placed on those land, sea, and air 
forces which can be employed im- 
mediately without mobilization; that 
the air limitation apply both to total 
horsepower and to number of planes; 
and that the amount each govern- 
ment spends on armaments be made 
public. The chief point of disagree- 
ment is whether the limitation of 
naval armaments shall apply to ton- 
nage in gross or to each specific type of 
vessel separately. England and the 
United States advocate the latter, 
France and the Continental countries 
the former. 

Two problems of possibly greater 
immediate moment to Europe than 
disarmament itself have 
pene its their focus in Germany. 
Neighb The first of these is the 

eighbors _.- ; 

primarily economic ques- 
tion of reducing Germany’s payment 
under the Dawes Agreement; the 
second is the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land. Article 431 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles reads: ‘If before the expiration 
of the period of fifteen years [which 
will end in 1935] Germany complies 
with all the undertakings resulting 
from the present Treaty, the occupying 
forces will be withdrawn immediately.’ 
Germany contends that she has com- 
plied with her Treaty engagements and 
that this Article therefore comes im- 
mediately into effect. France resists 
this contention, and wants special 


Germany 


compensation for immediate with- 
drawal. She would like to get a 
guaranty of the so-called Polish Corri- 
dor, but that is a concession which she 
can hardly expect Berlin to make. All 
Parties in France realize keenly that 
the time before her troops will have 
to evacuate the Rhineland in any case is 
growing short, and that it is not good 
policy to hang on for eight years longer 
if it can be well avoided. France’s 
new military law, calling for the con- 
scription in case of war of private 
wealth and of the nation’s entire man, 
woman, and child power, has given a 
cue to the Germans, who see possibil- 
ities for their own country in a similar 
scheme devised to avoid violating the 
Versailles Treaty. The German Com- 
munist Party has received a blow in the 
resignation of Dr. Arthur Rosenberg, 
a prominent member of its parliamen- 
tary group, who refuses to be associated 
longer with a body controlled by the 
Third International. Dr. Rosenberg 
has been a lecturer in ancient history 
at the University of Berlin for the 
last thirteen years, and was one of 
the Party’s leading intellectuals. His 
resignation, coupled with numerous 
other defections and expulsions, has 
deprived that organization of its ablest 
leaders, though without much ob- 
servable effect upon the loyalty of the 
rank and file. The Prussian Govern- 
ment is trying to suppress secret, semi- 
military societies. It recently ordered 
that the Viking and Olympia associa- 
tions, which were suspected of plotting 
a coup d’état, be dissolved under the 
Defense of the Republic Act. Both 
associations appealed to the Supreme 
Court at Leipzig, which in petty ses- 
sions refused to uphold the order. 
The Prussian Government thereupon 
carried the appeal to the Full Court, 
and at the same time suppressed the 
societies under another law, enacted 
in March 1921, providing for the execu- 
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tion of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
Full Court upheld the original order 
against the Viking society, but not 
against the Olympia association. Both, 
however, have now become illegal 
under the Prussian Government’s 
second order. 

Austria’s general election on April 
24 resulted in unexpected gains for the 
Socialists, who were opposed by a union 
of all the bourgeois parties, headed by 
the Clerical Chancellor Seipel, and were 
expected to lose heavily at the polls. 
Instead of that, they have increased 
their strength in Parliament from sixty- 
eight to seventy-three members, and 
now come within twenty-two members 
of holding an absolute majority over 
all other parties combined. At the 


Vienna municipal election, which was. 


held simultaneously and fought with 
equal or greater bitterness, the Socialist 
vote was increased by one hundred and 
fifteen thousand, but owing to the 
tactics of the Communists, who are 
quite as anti-Socialist as they are 
anti-capitalist, the Party’s strength in 
the City Council remains the same as 
before, or seventy-eight out of a mem- 
bership of one hundred and twenty. 
The intense interest felt in the election 
is indicated by the fact that nearly 
ninety-three per cent of the qualified 
voters in Vienna went to the polls, 
and, of the one million, one hundred 
and fifty-five thousand valid ballots 
cast, six hundred and ninety-four 
thousand went to the Social Democrats. 
The Party is laboring assiduously to 
make Vienna the most highly ‘social- 
ized’ city in Europe. Among other 
things, it proposes to add to the sixty- 
five thousand municipal tenements 
already erected another thirty thou- 
sand within the next five years. 
Independent handicraftsmen are grant- 
ed cheap credits from the city’s Central 
Saving Fund for trade purposes, and 
other measures conceived in the same 
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spirit have been adopted or are under 
contemplation. Journal de Genéve be- 
lieves that Vienna is being forced into 
municipal Socialism in order to sur- 
vive. Unemployment and the com- 
mercial and industrial distress are 
grave evils in a great city so suddenly 
deprived of its tributary territories and 
former markets. Consequently the 
municipality has been forced to come 
to the rescue of its own people. No 
less than eighteen thousand children 
are fed at the public schools. Free 
hospitals and clinics, free baths and 
nurseries, and other welfare institu- 
tions, have been multiplied. While 
before the war the average worker’s 
rent formed fourteen per cent of his 
budget, it now forms only two per 
cent. All this has been done at the 
cost of the richer taxpayers. Indeed, 
house property, owing to the high 
taxes and rent restriction, earns noth- 
ing for its owners, and is no longer 
accepted as security for loans. 
Pilsudski and the people now in 
power in Poland advocate expansion 
by federation. In other 
Poland 
. words, they would form a 
and Russia federal state embracing the 
border countries, especially Lithuania, 
and possibly even the Ukraine, with 
Poland at the top of the pyramid, 
thus copying the tactics of modern 
Moscow in the territories of the old 
Russian Empire. Incidentally Poland, 
and, it is whispered, even Rumania, 
are said secretly to oppose a change of 
régime in Russia, fearing lest a re- 
stored monarchy, or even a bourgeoisie 
republic, might inaugurate an aggres- 
sive campaign to recover all the ter- 
ritories formerly belonging to Imperial 
Russia. Moscow’s Communist masters 
have turned against their own masters, 
the overgrown bureaucracy. At the 
Eighth Soviet Congress, Rykov de- 
clared, to quote Ekonomicheskaia Zhizn 
of March 30: ‘The unhealthy symp- 
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toms we observe in the relations of the 
Government with the people and of the 
cities with the country, our failure 
fully to satisfy the essential material 
requirements of the masses, and the 
lack of codrdination in all our work, are 
largely the result of our overgrown 
civil service.’ Already this year twenty 
million dollars has been saved by cut- 
ting off unnecessary public salaries, 
and one hundred and fifty million 
dollars is said to be the goal. Last April 
Russian and Balkan Communists held 
a Congress at Buyukderé, outside of 
Constantinople, preparatory to a more 
important meeting scheduled for 
Vienna late in May, at which followers 
of the faith from Western Europe will 
also be present. Rumor has it that the 
Russian Naphtha Syndicate acts as a 
sort of clearing house, and possibly as 
a financial agent, for Bolshevist propa- 
ganda in Eastern and Central Europe. 
That may be a canard circulated by the 
Syndicate’s trade rivals for commercial 
purposes, but it seems certain that one 
of the Syndicate’s leading employees 
took a prominent part in the Buyukderé 
proceedings. 

Italy’s dictatorship rests on a nomi- 
nally broader popular basis than that 
of Russia, for in the latter country 
only about six hundred thousand out 
of a population of more than one 
hundred million belong to the dominant 
organization, while the total number 
of Fascisti enrolled in the Party or in 
societies directly related with it is 
reported to be well over two million. 
Mussolini’s Labor Charter has been 
received with acquiescence. Its author 
describes it as ‘the most hazardous, 
audacious, and therefore the most 
revolutionary,’ reform which his Gov- 
ernment has attempted. Most Ameri- 
cans will have difficulty in discovering 
the pertinence and practical purport 
of some of its paragraphs, such as the 
definition of the Italian nation as ‘an 
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organism having ends of life and means 
of action superior in power to those of 
the single individuals occupying and 
forming it,’ and may agree with the 
Nation and Atheneum that it is made 
up of ‘ponderous platitudes which may 
well provoke a smile,’ or with the 
New Statesman’s characterization of 
it as an ‘Hegelian whimsy.’ Never- 
theless, it embodies the constitution of 
a guild State where every man will be 
sorted willy-nilly in ;what the powers- 
that-be consider his appropriate pigeon- 
hole. Employers and workers are 
grouped in compulsory corporations, 
where, for a nominally guaranteed 
living, they are forced to surrender all 
rights to individual self-direction. Pre- 
sumably the law will be amended from 
time to time to accommodate its 
provisions to practical exigencies, but 
the central idea of extreme state 
regulation upon which it is based 
promises to survive as long as the 
Fascist régime. The adoption of the 
Charter has been followed by a govern- 
ment order reducing wages ten per 
cent. It is also proposed to reduce 
profits, though possibly more tenderly. 
These energetic measures are designed 
to force down the cost of living and 
costs of production, to correspond with 
the rising value of the lira in foreign 
exchange. A bill now before Parlia- 
ment makes it obligatory for every 
Italian citizen to obtain official per- 
mission before accepting a position 
in the service of any foreign govern- 
ment or international institution, under 
penalty of imprisonment and loss of 
citizenship. The announcement of this 
projected legislation caused a sensation 
at Geneva, where it is felt that the 
law will coerce Italian officers and 
employees of the League into defending 
specific Italian interests and _ will 
effectually keep them from considering 
international problems with cosmopol- 
itan impartiality. 
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The failure of the Greek Parliament 
to ratify the new Constitution before 
Easter finally caused Ad- 
miral Kondouriotis, the 
most recent President of 
that versatile republic, to resign in a 
huff. His countrymen were fore- 
warned that they would be deprived 
of his services if their representatives 
did not approve of the latest version 
of the Constitution, and they have only 
themselves to thank if the stage is now 
set either for a military coup d’état or 
for a return of the wily Venizelos. This 
astute old gentleman happened to be 
passing through Pireus on the very 
day that the Admiral was tendering 
his resignation, but he refused to see 
any of the newspaper men and poli- 
ticians who besieged the ship on which 
he was receiving his daughter. Veni- 
zelos announced that he plans to spend 
the summer at his ancestral home in 
Crete, but he refused to say a word 
about politics. The general opinion is 
that he will not return unless the na- 
tion is threatened with complete disso- 
lution. At present a strong hand is 
needed, but Venizelos seems to fancy 
almost any other than his own at the 
helm. 

The Manchester Guardian prints the 
following excerpt from a letter written 
by an Albanian whose name is con- 
cealed for reasons of state. The letter 
itself had to be smuggled out of the 
country: ‘In the districts of Dukagini, 
Puka, and Nikaj e Merturi more than 
half the houses have been burned down. 
All the cattle and movable goods of 
these regions have been transported to 
Dibra. The people are being victimized 
in an atrocious manner— not only 
able-bodied men, but old men, women, 
and children. The mercenaries have 
even stolen the clothes of the men and 
women, often leaving them almost 
naked. Corn and other foodstuffs no 
longer exist for the peasants. Many of 
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them are dying of hunger. Those who 
were able have saved themselves in the 
mountains of Yugoslavia. Plava, Gus- 
sinje, and Podgoritza are full of 
refugees. 

King Alfonso received an embarrass- 
ing rebuff when his nomination as 
doctor honoris causa and Rector of the 
University of Madrid was opposed by 
a group of prominent professors, who, 
at the meeting where the election was 
discussed, courageously criticized him 
for allowing the Directory to persecute 
great intellectual figures like Professor 
Miguel de Unamuno. Although the 
objectors were outvoted by forty to 
sixteen, with sixty abstentions, the 
incident made such a stir that it 
amounted almost to a public condem- 
nation of the monarch. General Primo 
de Rivera has returned from Morocco, 
whither he was called by a new out- 
break in the Rif. Marshal Franchet 
d’Esprey likewise felt it incumbent to 
visit the French Morocco zone. The 
military situation is reported to have 
cleared up with the weather, which has 
permitted reénforcements to be sent 
into what was earlier in the spring 
almost impassable mountain country. 

Adly Pasha, who became Premier of 
Egypt a year ago, — largely through 
the efforts of the British Government, 
which did not want Zaghlul Pasha, the 
ardent independence champion, at the 
head of things, — recently turned over 
his office to his former Finance Minis- 
ter, Sarwat Pasha. Simultaneously the 
Cabinet was reconstructed, largely by 
shifting portfolios among the existing 
members. Adly Pasha resigned as the 
result of an adverse vote on an ur- 
important measure in the overwhelm- 
ingly Zaghlulist Chamber of Deputies, 
but his action was really due to dis- 
sensions inside the Cabinet, which 
represents a coalition of the Wafd, or 
extreme Nationalists, with Liberals 
and other moderates. 
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China continues to be the high point 
of interest in the Asiatic world, but a 

. point still enwrapped in 
China clouds. Arthur Ransome, 
who is writing the sanest articles from 
that country just at present, as he 
frequently has from Russia in the past, 
says that the radical Nationalist group 
at Hankow is held together mainly by 
the English language — a curious para- 
dox in that centre of anti-British propa- 
ganda. ‘For all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword’ is 
strikingly confirmed by the last two 
years’ history in China. Britain’s mis- 
fortunes there — for she has lost more 
in pounds sterling and prestige than 
any other nation — date from Shang- 
hai’s ‘Boston Massacre’ two years 
ago, and the bombardment of Wan- 
hsien last September. On the other hand, 
the Kuomintang’s successful progress 
northward has been checked and its 
forces have been demoralized by the 
atrocities committed by its soldiers at 
Nanking last March. After falling out 
with Chiang Kai-shek, the Hankow 
Junta is said to have invited the Chris- 
tian General, Feng Yu-hsiang, to come 
down from the Northwest to head its 
forces. But if that was ever contem- 
plated, the decision was quickly re- 
voked, and General Feng’s emissaries 
at Hankow have been arrested. Some 
predict that the larger shaping-up of 
forces in the Orient is toward a union 
of France, Japan, and possibly Russia, 
against the Anglo-Saxon Powers. Cer- 
tainly France has made noticeable 
advances toward Japan of late, and the 
two countries are pursuing somewhat 
parallel courses in China. How Russia 
could close the triangle is hard to see. 
Japan has just doubled her garrison in 
Manchuria — supposedly to strengthen 
her position there against Soviet pene- 
tration; and though Japanese press 
opinion upon the whole condemned 
Chang Tso-lin’s raid upon the Russian 
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propaganda quarters in Peking, Baron 
Tanaka, the new Premier and Foreign 
Minister, hastened to announce that 
his country could not remain indif- 
ferent to Communist activity in China. 
Our own refusal to join the other 
Powers in coercing Hankow to make 
reparations for the Nanking outrages, 
while condemned by most Americans 
in that country, is approved by a sec- 
tion of the British press. The Nation 
and Atheneum deplores the ‘melan- 
choly fact that the United States 
appears for the moment to be the only 
Power which is disinclined to renew 
threats that should never have been 
made.’ Documents seized at the Rus- 
sian offices in Peking are said to show 
that Moscow has spent about ten 
million dollars since a year ago last 
January to stir up trouble in China. 
Moscow is apparently dissatisfied with 
its returns from these expenditures. 
Bukharin writes in [zvestia, the official 
organ of the Communist Government, 
that his country’s representatives 
merely pretended to codperate with 
Chiang Kai-shek because that guileless 
general served its purposes tempo- 
rarily, and that it was about to throw 
him over anyway ‘when he dealt us a 
treacherous blow before we were ready.’ 
Treachery is obviously a one-sided 
affair in Russia. 

Among many evidences of the New 
Youth movement in China is the 
revolt of General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
eighteen-year-old . Communist son 
against ancestral authority. When he 
learned that his father had broken 
with the Hankow Junta he promptly 
declared: ‘My father was heretofore 
my friend and comrade in revolution. 
Now that he has passed into the camp 
of the enemy, he is my foe.’ Hankow 
is not entirely deserted by foreigners, 
for it was not until late in April that 
two of the three English-language 
papers in that city ceased publication. 
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One of these, the Herald, was owned 
and edited by Americans, the other, 
the Central China Post, by Britishers. 
Both were forced to suspend by a 
walkout of their Chinese mechanical 
staffs. Apparently the unions acted 
at the instigation of the Government, 
for both papers had signalized them- 
selves by bitter attacks upon the Na- 
tionalists. The People’s Tribune, which 
still continues, is a pro-Nationalist 
organ, edited by an American. 

A new word has recently been added 
to our growing international political 
vocabulary. It is ‘Ucsaya,’ 
and stands for Unién Cen- 
tro-Sur-Americana y Antil- 
lana, an organization founded in Mex- 
ico, and already having branches 
throughout the New World and Spain, 
to boycott our merchandise, our mer- 
chants, and our money. The head- 
quarters of this society are in Mexico 
City, and its executive committee 
includes representatives from fourteen 
Latin American countries. El Universal 
welcomed with cold courtesy the news 
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that a party of Washington senators 
was on its way to Mexico to investigate 
her condition. It says such junkets, 
which began with the dispatch of con- 
fidential agents to that country by 
President Wilson, are all right as 
pleasure excursions, but intimates that 
their alleged official character implies a 
spirit of patronage not altogether 
complimentary to the nation. ‘Mexico 
cannot consent to receive official com- 
missions of inquiry appointed by a for- 
eign government.’ The editor also 
doubts if the senators are qualified 
for the task they profess to have in 
hand. ‘These studious gentlemen are 
for the most part utterly ignorant of 
Spanish. They cannot express them- 
selves, or understand others, except 
in their own mother tongue. They are 
about as competent for their mission 
as deaf mutes would be. As a rule 
they know equally little of our tradi- 
tions and character. We are an exotic 
country for them, and all they will 
take home with them will be a memory 
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of certain “Mexican curiosities. 
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Founerat Acent. ‘I can’t possibly get a 
cemetery lot for your deceased husband. As a 
foreigner he cannot acquire subsoil rights under 
our Constitution.’ — El Universal, Mexico City 


NEwEst PopuLaR AUTOMOBILE MopEL 
FoR Mexican Po.iticiaNns 
— El Universal, Mexico City 
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ONCE MORE THE WAR DEBTS’ 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


Wirutn the last few weeks there has 
been a singular Anglo-American inci- 
dent. Mr. Mellon, the American 
Secretary of the Treasury, began it by 
some serious misstatements of the 
British position in regard to Repara- 
tions, Allied war debts, and our pay- 
ments to America. Mr. Churchill, in 
his Budget speech, suavely and in- 
directly corrected him. The American 
statesman’s fable had the start, and has 
kept it. The British statesman’s reply 
has altogether failed to arrest its flight. 
Only the other day the Bishop of 
Gibraltar, who knows Europe thor- 
oughly, drew public attention to the 
harm that was being done to the Brit- 
ish name by Mr. Mellon’s distortion of 
the easily ascertainable facts, and by 
our failure to answer him effectively 
and on the spot. It seems desirable, 
therefore, in the interests of both coun- 
tries, that the subject should be re- 
opened and probed a little more deeply. 

What Mr. Mellon said was that we 
in Great Britain are already receiving 
from Germany more than enough to 
pay our debts to the United States. 
He even went on to calculate and to 
announce the extent of this surplus. 
This year, apparently, it will amount 
to £400,000; next year to £3,000,000; 
and in 1928-29 to a swingeing £14,000,- 
000. It was true, he added, that for the 
past two years we had collected from 
Germany, France, and Italy some 
£20,000,000 less than we had remitted 
to the United States. But from the 
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present year onward the position would 
be reversed; our receipts from German 
Reparations and our Allied debtors 
would leave us with a substantial sum 
in hand over and above our disburse- 
ments to America. It follows, therefore, 
in the case of Great Britain that ‘her 
American payments will not constitute 
a drain upon her own economic re- 
sources.’ They are to be discharged for 
us, it seems, by Germany, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Portugal, Rumania, 
and Greece, and we shall be left with a 
handsome profit on the whole transac- 
tion. 

There are many reasons why a more 
damaging insinuation could hardly 
have been made against us. Have we 
not publicly and repeatedly stated that 
our policy in the matter of Reparations 
and Allied war debts was to ask from 
these sources just enough, and no more, 
to enable us to meet our American pay- 
ments. With that object in view, we 
have scaled down the debts owing to us 
with a generosity that Mr. Mellon 
doubtless considers foolish and almost 
immoral. But just when everything 
had been arranged on a more or less 
satisfactory basis, and the first puny 
installments were beginning to reach the 
Treasury, — puny, I mean, in com- 
parison with what Washington would 
have insisted upon, — along comes the 
American Secretary of the Treasury 
and assures our debtors, officially, that 
they are being ‘had,’ that we are coin- 
ing money out of them, and that our 
pretense of generosity is really a cloak 
for a shrewd stroke of business. 
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Naturally he has been believed. In 
politics men will believe anything. The 
authority of Mr. Mellon’s office and 
the startling character of his statement 
assured for it a world-wide circulation 
and a ready acceptance. Moreover, it 
chimed in too neatly with some popu- 
lar Continental misconceptions of our- 
selves and our position, and of what we 
have made out of the war, not to find a 
greedy credence. The peoples and the 
papers of Italy and France, and indeed 
of all Europe, took it for granted that 
the nation of shopkeepers was up to 
its old huckstering tricks again. The 
governments, of course, know how far 
the picture departs from the truth, but 
the peoples do not; it has revived and 
deepened the least flattering impression 
they ever had of wily, wealthy, bargain- 
ing Britain. 

What have we done to correct it? 
Nothing. That is where our meekness, 
our long-suffering tolerance, come in, 
and also our genial indifference to what 
is being said and thought of us abroad. 
We listened to Mr. Mellon with polite 
wonder, but even among ourselves 
hardly took the trouble to contradict 
him; while as for chasing and exposing 
his legend up and down the byways of 
Europe, such a notion never entered 
either the popular or the official mind. 
There was a question or two in the 
House, and then the matter dropped. 
Mr. Churchill, in his Budget speech, 
set out the facts briefly and simply, 
and alluded distantly to ‘the miscon- 
ceptions which appear to prevail in 
some high quarters.’ Otherwise no at- 
tempt of any sort has been made to 
scotch and kill a lie that, as the Bishop 
of Gibraltar has testified, is working on 
the popular mind of Europe with poi- 
sonous effect. 

It seems to me a real gap in our 
governmental equipment that we have 
no machinery for dealing with emer- 
gencies of this nature. Admirably 
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armed and served in every other way, 
and beyond comparison the best in- 
formed and most efficient institution of 
its kind in the world, our Foreign Office 
has rarely been keen about propaganda. 
Even during the war it was slow to 
realize, and did not prove very com- 
petent to wield, the tremendous weapon 
of publicity. It laid it down with relief 
when peace came, and it has scarcely 
ever played with it since, Overtaking 
calumnies it does not consider to be 
part of its business. So long as foreign 
governments and officials are aware of 
the facts, the Foreign Office is appar- 
ently content. It does not feel called 
upon, or does not think it worth while, 
to hunt down the hundred and one 
half-truths, misrepresentations, libels, 
and thumping falsehoods that may be 
circulated about Britain and British 
policy abroad. 

I admit the task would not be an 
easy one, but I still think it should be 
attempted. These fantastic legends 
that we allow to grow up— not 
troubling to fight them, just because 
they are so fantastic — leave behind 
them a sediment of suspicion or mis- 
understanding; they affect opinion; 
they give a bias to sentiment. And 
sentiment and opinion play a bigger 
part in determining international rela- 
tionships than the Foreign Office ap- 
pears always to recognize. It makes an 
enormous difference, when two govern- 
ments are negotiating a difficult issue, 
whether there is or is not an atmosphere 
of good will between the peoples they 
represent. It is this atmosphere of good 
will that misstatements disturb, and it 
seems more prudent to counteract them 
on the spot than to hope they will die 
harmlessly of their own stupidity or 
venom. 

In this case the task of putting Great 
Britain right with the world, and Mr. 
Mellon wrong, should not have been 
very difficult. The facts are few, 
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ONCE MORE THE WAR DEBTS 


intelligible, and conclusive, and if only 
facts really ‘spoke for themselves’ and 
did not have to be shouted through a 
megaphone seventy and seven times 
before they can hope to be accepted as 
facts at all, there would be no trouble 
in the matter whatever. Mr. Mellon 
was inaccurate—for a man in his 
position culpably inaccurate — in his 
figures, and consequently in his de- 
ductions from them. He said that this 
year we shal! be paying America 
£400,000 less than we shall be re- 
ceiving from Germany and the Allies. 
We shall, as a matter of fact, be paying 
some £8,000,000 more. Against our 
annual remittance to the United States 
of £33,000,000, we received from 
Germany and the Allies together during 
1925 £8,500,000; during 1926, £17,- 
500,000; and during the current finan- 
cial year we may, with luck, receive 
£25,000,000. 

Up to date the gap between pay- 
ments to America and receipts from 
Germany and the Allies represents a 
deficiency of £110,000,000, all of which 
has fallen, and continues to fall, on the 
British taxpayer. Moreover, even if 
the account ever balances, and in some 
future year we actually collect from 
Reparations and our debtors enough to 
cover the remittances to America, we 
shall still be shouldering not only all 
our own war expenses but the full 
charge of the loans advanced by us to 
our allies. In 1918 these loans 
amounted to £1,500,000,000, and there 
is Mr. Churchill’s word for it that ‘in 
no circumstances can we expect to re- 
ceive any contribution to this burden.’ 

So that when Mr. Mellon talks airily 
as though we were making a very good 
thing out of our payments to America, 
as though our debt and its punctual 

| discharge were really proving a sort of 
nest egg for ourselves, as though our 
liabilities were being liquidated not by 
the toiling British taxpayer but by 
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Germany and the Allies, who, in addi- 
tion, were presenting us with a nice 
round sum every year for the privilege 
of settling our bills — when the Ameri- 
can Secretary of the Treasury makes 
himself officially responsible for such 
curious misrepresentations as _ these, 
even the meek and careless Briton is 
moved to a mirthless wonder. It is al! 
very well for America to hold us to the 
repayment of what we borrowed, — 
that is perfectly fair, and no complaint 
under that head is to be thought of for 
a moment, — but it is rather rubbing 
it in, when we are taxing ourselves 
white to meet our obligations, to come 
along and tell us that there is ‘no drain 
on our economic resources.’ 

I sincerely hope there are Americans 
who understand our position better 
than their Secretary of the Treasury. 
If there are, they will hardly need to be 
told that the financial recovery which 
Great Britain has made since the war is 
the fruit of her own sacrifices and her 
own efforts, and that both the sacri- 
fices and the efforts have been on the 
titanic scale. We have not reverted to 
the gold standard, we have not restored 
the pound to parity with the dollar, we 
are not meeting the interest on all our 
debts punctually on the dates when it 
falls due, we are not carrying a Budget 
of over £800,000,000 a year, without 
every single person in these islands 
being taxed and worked to the very 
uttermost. Now at last we seem to be 
reaping part of the long-delayed reward 
for the squareness and good sense with 
which we have faced our financial 
problem. In spite of prolonged and 
dislocating industrial stoppages, we are 
paying our way, our credit never stood 
higher, it has even been found possible 
to reduce the Bank rate. Sensible 
Americans will know that such achieve- 
ments are not wrought by miracle or 
chance, but by hard work and sound 
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THE BRITISH TRADE-UNION BILL 


A HISTORY-MAKING STATUTE 


[THE hopeful signs of a dawning era 
of industrial good will which smiled 
upon England earlier in the year have 
suddenly been overclouded by the 
introduction of the Trade-Union Bill. 
The Government’s proposals have 
given the Labor Party an issue for the 
next campaign, and seem to be mak- 
ing capital for its Communist wing. 
However this may be, the bill is com- 
monly interpreted as the most signifi- 
cant piece of legislation attempted 
in the United Kingdom since the 
war. The first half of the following 
article is a contribution by a writer 
who signs himself ‘A Die-hard’ to 
the April 23 issue of the Outlook. The 
second is the May Day circular of the 
Labor Party.] 


I 


A LITTLE while ago those who listened 
attentively heard a new theme creep 
into the Labor symphony — a pecul- 
iarly plaintive and wistful little melody, 
almost a cradle song, on the theme of 
industrial peace. We could almost 
imagine the foot of Mr. Thomas on 
the rocker of the cradle, the finger of 
Mr. Clynes to his lips. Hush, hush, the 
tender infant must not be disturbed. 
It was a tender and exquisite little 
improvisation, a tranquil, soft, dreamy 
piece of music, and it was played — 
by an odd coincidence — just at the 
time the Government must have been 
considering the draft of its Trade- 
Union Bill. 

Then the bill appeared, and with a 
crash the music changed. Cymbal and 
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kettledrum drowned flute and oboe. 
The babe of industrial peace had not 
merely been awakened, but was going 
to be murdered. The Government was 
treating peace as Macbeth treated 
sleep — a wanton outrage, an unpro- 
voked attack, a monstrous intrusion 
upon the tranquil calm of industry. 

Our Socialists are expert at creating 
what is called an atmosphere, whether 
of peace or war. But I doubt if the 
country is deceived into forgetting 
certain facts of the case, both present 
and past. The leading facts are 
contained in the history of that por- 
tentous organization, the Trade-Union 
Congress. If we trace that body to its 
origin we find it in the agitation to 
turn trade-unions into not merely a 
political, but a revolutionary, body. 
One trade-union could negotiate with 
only one set of employers; could, at 
the worst, paralyze only one trade. 
But all the trade-unions together 
could negotiate not merely with the 
employers but with the Government, 
and, if need be, paralyze the nation. 
Therefore let all the trade-unions come 
under one hat and be subject to one 
direction. Long live the Solidarity of 
the Proletariat! Such was the underly- 
ing idea of the Trade-Union Congress 
—a translation into practice of the 
class-war thesis of Karl Marx. 

The organization was formed al- 
most stealthily, since trade-unions 
which cherished their independence 
might easily be alarmed, and added to 
its powers as occasion was found to 
hoodwink or cajole the delegates. By 
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such means a concentration of trade- 
union power in the hands of extreme 
men —trade-union Socialists and 
politicians — was effected. 

Organizations, like individuals, are 
known by the company they keep, and 
we may judge of the purpose in the 
mind of the Trade-Union Congress 
from the fact that in April 1925 a 
secret conference was held in London 
with Tomskii and other members of 
the Soviet Government. 

What happened at that Conference 
is not known, but that it was pleasing 
to the Bolsheviki may be surmised 
from the fact that several members of 
our Trade-Union Congress were there- 
upon created ‘honorary members of 
the Moscow Soviet.’ 

In the autumn of that same year 
came the famous Congress at Scar- 
borough, where Tomskii was presented 
with a gold watch and his wife with 
a pearl necklace. It has been observed 
that these trinkets of the bourgeoisie 
were hardly appropriate gifts to a 
Communist Commissar, who is not 
supposed to hold with private property, 
and who, on the other hand, if he wants 
a gold watch or a pearl necklace — 
why, he takes it. But that is beside the 
mark. 

The main point is that Tomskii 
announced in accepting the gift that 
he and our Trade-Union Congress 
were very much at one. 

These facts should be borne in mind 
when we come to the events of the Gen- 
eral Strike. For it is too easily assumed 
that the Trade-Union Congress was 
dragged into that attempt at revolution 
by its sympathy for the cause of the 
miners and the dominating character 
of Mr. Cook. The truth is that the 
Trade-Union Congress, representing 
almost the whole trade-union move- 
ment, had made its preparations long 
beforehand in concert with the Minor- 
ity Movement and with the Soviet 
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of Moscow. Scarborough was the 
public celebration of an arrangement 
secretly made. The General Strike and 
the Coal Strike were two branches of 
the same conspiracy. It was in the 
face of this conspiracy, in which the 
whole British Trade-Union ‘move- 
ment’ was involved, that the Govern- 
ment decided to go forward with the 
measure which Mr. Baldwin a year 
previously had refused to undertake. 

It may, however, be objected: Why 
rake over the past? The Trade-Union 
Congress has sown its wild oats. It is 
in a pentitential mood. There is no 
chance of any such attempt being 
renewed. As Mr. Clynes has said, the 
British worker learns by experience. 

I have the greatest respect for the 
British worker — his common sense 
and moderation — when left to himself. 
But in the hands of his trade-union 
bosses and professional agitators he 
is — or seems to be — intimidated or 
charmed out of his true nature. We 
have then to keep our eye in this 


question, not on the workingman, who 
means no harm, but on the clique of 
trade-union bosses that pulls the 


strings. Let us remember that the 
parliamentary Labor Party is in itself 
in practice subordinate to the Trade- 
Union Congress, since it depends upon 
the affiliated trade-unions for its funds. 
These things being so, it is significant 
that the Trade-Union Congress re- 
cently sent a delegation to Berlin to 
meet the representatives of the Soviet 
Government, including Tomskii, the 
hero of Scarborough. Now, if the 
Trade-Union Congress is still in touch 
with the Russian Communists, are we 
not justified in supposing that its 
purpose has not changed, and that 
that purpose is not industrial peace 
but industrial revolution? 

If that is its purpose, two things 
follow — the first, that all this talk of 
industrial peace on the part of the 
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Socialists is camouflage; and, the 
second, that the Government is in 
duty bound to attempt to deal with a 
power which is conspiring against it 
and the nation. Whether the bill is 
adequate to the emergency is another 
question. 


II 


On May Day the workers throughout 
the world find opportunity to demon- 
strate their national and international 
solidarity. It is the festival of the 
spirit which binds the working people 
together in comradeship and the 
unity of a common purpose. 

More than ever before, it is necessary 
for the workers on this May Day to 
reaffirm their unity and their devotion 
to Labor’s cause. 

Long-established rights and legal 
powers, won by the trade-unions by 
years of struggle and sacrifice, are 
imperiled by the Government’s Trade 
Disputes and Trade-Unions Bill. 

A dangerousattack has been launched 
upon the workers’ organizations by 
the powerful employers’ associations 
and reactionary class influences which 
control the Tory Government. 

Their aim is to deprive the workers, 
by Act of Parliament, of their strongest 
weapons of defense against exploitation 
and oppression. The trade-unions are 
to be fettered by legal restrictions upon 
the right to strike, the right to picket, 
the right to use union funds for union 
purposes, the right of trade-unionists 
to associate with one another and to 
act together in pursuit of a common 
policy by lawful means. 

The blow is aimed at the funda- 
mental principle of trade-unionism — 
the principle of combination by the 
workers who share a common experi- 
ence of toil and hardship, exposed to 
the risks of unemployment, of wage 
cuts, of unjust and oppressive condi- 
tions of labor, no matter in what 
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industry or trade they are employed. 

Those who have grown wealthy and 
powerful by exploitation of the pro- 
ducers hate and fear the unity and 
discipline of the Trade-Union move- 
ment. They know that the strength of 
the organized workers is their soli- 
darity, their loyalty and devotion to 
the organizations they. have created. 
They seek to destroy these organiza- 
tions, not by frontal attacks which the 
mass of wage-earners can understand 
and repel, but by mean and malicious 
attempts to undermine the spirit that 
has united the workers. 

The Government’s bill offers incite- 
ment and encouragement to trade- 
unionists to betray their fellow 
members, and to bring divisions and 
dissensions into the unions. 

It exposes to the peril of criminal 
prosecution, to fine or imprisonment, 
those who take part in any strike or 
stoppage of work which can be declared 
illegal within the meaning of the bill. 

It places in the hands of the police, 
of magistrates, of judges, the power of 
deciding whether workmen who cease 
work in protest against injustice or 
unfair treatment from employers are 
to be punished as criminals. It disables 
the trade-unions from using their 
funds or their power of effective action 
to defend their own members when 
such legal decision has been given. 

Remember the Taff Vale Case! 

Remember the Osborne Judgment! 

Remember the pronouncement of 
Mr. Justice Astbury! 

In countless instances it has been 
proved that the law can be twisted 
to penalize the workers and to paralyze 
the action of their organizations when 
industrial disputes arise. This bill 
increases these legal dangers for the 
trade-unions a thousandfold. 

The bill denies to workers in the 
Civil Service freedom of association 
with their fellow workers outside the 
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service. The Civil Service unions are 
not to have the assistance of other 
unions in their efforts to improve con- 
ditions of employment under the 
Crown, and are not to be allowed to 
assist their fellow trade-unionists out- 
side the service, although conditions 
in other employment are used as 
an argument against Civil Service 
workers. 

The bill strikes a heavy blow, also, 
at the political rights of the trade- 
unions. It is intended to injure and 
impoverish the Labor Party by making 
it difficult for the unions to collect 
political contributions from their mem- 
bers. It does more — it strikes at the 
whole of the political activities of the 
trade-unions. 

To disable the Labor Party, the 
rich men who have dictated the terms 
of the bill are attempting to prevent 
the unions from collecting the political 
contributions their members have, by 
ballot, decided to make for the lawful 
political objects the unions are entitled 
by Act of Parliament to pursue. 

The party of the rich is trying to 
cripple the party of the poor. 

A rich party, financed by secret 
funds derived from the sale of honors 
and from large subsidies subscribed by 
wealthy men, is trying to disable a 
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poor party which carries on its work 
by modest contributions from trade- 
unionists. 

The trade-unions make no conceal- 
ment of their political funds. 

The Labor Party collects its funds 
in the light of day. 

The parties opposed to the trade- 
unions and the Labor Party are 
financed from secret sources they dare 
not reveal. 

They have millions at their disposal. 

Are the adversaries of Labor to have 
the right of obstructing the collection 
of political funds by the working 
people, to interfere with the arrange- 
ments of the unions for gathering the 
pennies of their members in order to 
maintain the Labor Party, while rich 
men may make large secret contribu- 
tions to the organizations engaged in 
fighting the Labor Party and to disable 
the trade-unions? 

Workers! Your enemies use every 
unfair weapon against you. Meet 
their unscrupulous, mean, and malig- 
nant attack by resolute and united 
opposition! Rally round your leaders! 
Your loyalty to the union is the 
union’s strongest weapon. Your devo- 
tion to your Party is the Party’s 
guaranty of defeat for your enemies 
and triumph for your cause. 





INCIDENTS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


FROM OUR POLITICAL SCRAPBOOK 


I. AMERICANS IN CHINA ! 


THERE are approximately twelve thou- 
sand American citizens residing in 
China, exclusive of some twelve hun- 
dred American citizens of Chinese race 
who reside chiefly in Hongkong and 
Canton. Of the twelve thousand Amer- 
ican residents of China, some seven 
thousand are adults, the remainder, or 
five thousand, being children. This 
editorial is addressed to the adults, not 
the children. 

At the present time the Americans 
residing in China occupy a peculiarly 
difficult and trying position due to the 
fact that, while America is a party to 
the old treaties which were negotiated 
_ many years ago, nevertheless American 
policy toward China is quite different 
from that of other Powers which have 
territorial concessions in China. At the 
Washington Conference the American 
Government tried in every way possible 
to induce the Powers to meet China’s 
demands for treaty revision, and suc- 
ceeded to a certain extent. A great deal 
was done at the Washington Con- 
ference to reéstablish China’s adminis- 
trative and territorial integrity. For 
example, the foreign postal agencies 
were withdrawn; unauthorized troops 
stationed in China were withdrawn; the 
Shantung case was settled to China’s 
satisfaction, and in general the founda- 
tion was laid for improving China’s 
international status. The Washington 
Conference failed in two important re- 


1From the China Weekly Review (Shanghai 
American English-language weekly), March 19 
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spects in meeting China’s wishes. These 
failures pertain to tariff revision and 
extraterritoriality, but America was 
responsible for neither of these failures. 
Tariff revision was held up for over four 
years because one of the Powers, 
France, refused to ratify the Washing- 
ton Treaties; and revision of extrater- 
ritoriality was delayed largely on ac- 
count of conditions in China, none of 
the Powers wishing to forgo protection 
of their nationals so long as China was 
an armed camp with irresponsible mili- 
tarists dominating the land and over- 
riding the Chinese laws, courts, and 
Constitution. Now, in view of the fact 
that China is giving promise of early 
unification, the American Government 
is taking steps to meet China’s desires. 
Secretary Kellogg has announced his 
willingness to revise the Sino-American 
Treaty, and, of more importance, a 
measure was introduced, and nearly 
passed, in the last session of Congress, 
which was intended to effect a com- 
plete revision of the Sino-American 
treaty pertaining to tariff control and 
extraterritoriality. The only difference 
between the intentions of Congress and 
the State Department is that Congress, 
being nearer to the American people, 
desires to go further than the State De 
partment. But, regardless of this dif- 
ference, there can be no misunder- 
standing of America’s intentions m 
respect to China. 

On the whole, American policy to 
ward China in connection with the 
present situation has been generally 
good. America has sent a naval and 
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marine force to Shanghai for the pur- 
pose of protecting the lives and prop- 
erties of the five thousand and more 
American citizens now residing in 
Shanghai, including refugees from the 
interior. These forces, up to the pres- 
ent, have been quartered on the Ameri- 
can ships at anchor in the Shanghai 
harbor. In case the situation at Shang- 
hai should become worse, it is possible 
that these sailors and marines may be 
landed inside the boundaries of the In- 
ternational Settlement for protective 
purposes. But by no stretch of the 
imagination could this be interpreted as 
an aggression upon China, for just as 
soon as China became settled again 
these forces would be returned to their 
ships and taken home. America wants 
no Chinese territory, and American 
policy since earliest times has been 
predicated upon the hypothesis that 
American interests in the Far East 
would be best served by a strong and 
independent China that would be 
mistress within her own household, 
capable of protecting herself against 
foreign aggression, and dealing with all 
foreigners on an equal basis. Some may 
term this altruism or humanitarian- 
ism, self-determination, or what not. 
We term it plain common sense, for, as 
long as China is weak and disorganized 
and ignorant, the country is always 
bound to be a prey of more aggressive 
neighbors, and any resulting conflict in 
the Pacific growing out of the weakness 
of China would be certain to drag 
America in. Therefore American policy 
toward China is both good sense and 
good business, for a strong Nationalist 
China would certainly be a better cus- 
tomer for American products than a 
weak and disorganized China, and a 
strong and unified China would be a 
better neighbor than a weak, disor- 
ganized China. 

American residents of China may 
differ on details, but they are united on 
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the fundamentals of American policy as 
stated in the foregoing. But the Ameri- 
can residents of China are harassed by 
all kinds of influences, business and 
social. There are some American busi- 
ness men who have close affiliations 
with the Japanese, and there are others 
who have close affiliations with the 
British. Some Americans, influenced 
by non-American propaganda, think 
that America should follow a ‘pro- 
British’ policy, and others think we 
should follow a ‘pro-Japanese’ policy. 
Now the truth of the situation is that 
the Americans resident in China should 
follow a pro-American policy. All of us 
are influenced by our daily associa- 
tions, which is perfectly natural, be- 
cause we are constantly meeting all 
kinds and manners of persons who give 
us their views and urge upon us certain 
lines of actions. The absence of an 
American-owned and -edited news- 
paper in Shanghai makes the American 
position more difficult both for the 
Americans and the non-Americans, for 
obvious reasons. But despite this, the 
average American citizen, man or 
woman, and the American organiza- 
tions, particularly the Chambers of 
Commerce, should be able to keep their 
feet on the ground and realize the funda- 
mentals of American policy. It makes 
no particular difference in the long 
run whether the British, the Japanese, 
the Russians, the French, or anybody 
else, froma local standpoint, approves or 
disapproves of American policy toward 
China so long as the Chinese approve of 
it, for our relations here are essentially 
with the Chinese, and all of us would 
have to go home shortly if the Chinese 
unitedly decided to cease doing business 
with us. If Washington can’t keep our 
relations with Great Britain, France, 
Japan, Russia, and the rest of the 
world on a friendly footing, then there 
is little which any American residing in 
China can do to remedy the situation, 
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Dorine the turbulent period following 
the war and the revolution, the younger 
generation in Germany found itself in a 
chaotic state of mind, for, while the old 
order had been discredited by the lost 
war, the new Republic was still viewed 
with distrust in many quarters. The 
absolute faith of the Germans in their 
rulers, which was, before the war, so 
characteristic of the nation, had re- 
ceived a rude shock. This general lack 
of confidence in the existing state of 
things was responsible for the creation 
of numerous organizations, often of a 
semimilitary character, which have 
been much discussed both in Germany 
andabroad. Theseorganizations played 
an important part, and although they 
have now lost their original military 
aspect they still exist and exert’ power- 
ful, though less spectacular, influence 
than in the years immediately follow- 
ing the revolution. 

It is a fact that nearly every German 
between the ages of fifteen and forty 
belongs to some society of a more or 
less political nature. These organiza- 
tions can be divided roughly into three 
groups — Nationalist, Socialist-Demo- 
cratic, and Communist; and, while their 
aims are opposed, their activities are 
similar in many respects. An enormous 
quantity of circulars, periodicals, and 
various publications is produced, and 
demonstrations and meetings are ar- 
ranged. It is natural that in a country 
as heterogeneous as Germany the char- 
acter of similar associations varies con- 
siderably in different parts of the Reich. 
Race, religion, and historical associa- 
tions have a modifying influence on the 
identical movement. This applies in 
particular to such questions as the res- 
titution of the Monarchy. 

The Nationalist Associations are 
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linked up in a Central Office, which does 
not, however, appear to exert a very 
effective control or to be in a sufficiently 
strong position to give all its affiliated 
societies a decisive lead in any one 
direction. The most important in this 
group is the Stahlhelm, with eight 
thousand local branches. This associa- 
tion of former soldiers who took an 
active part in the war has a member- 
ship of several hundred thousand, and 
publishes its own newspaper with a 
circulation of one hundred and seventy 
thousand. Its chief aims are active 
participation in the regeneration of 
Germany and the cultivation of the 
spirit of comradeship among the men 
who fought in the war. It cannot be 
said that the Stahlhelm represents a 
reactionary movement; its slogan is, 
‘We will win the Revolution’ — that is, 
“We want to create a new Germany on 
new foundations.’ 

One of the main doctrines taught by 
the leaders of the Stahlhelm is that the 
differences and antagonisms between 
the classes should disappear at the 
present time as they did during the 
war. Military conscription should be 
replaced by a form of conscription of 
labor — namely, every adult Ger- 
man should serve the State for one or 
two years in a capacity suited to his 
abilities and qualifications. 

Special attention is paid to members 
belonging to the working class; every 
endeavor is made to win them for the 
Nationalist movement and to counter- 
act the international doctrines of the 
Socialist school. A great deal of value is 
attached to physical fitness, which is 
fostered by sport and exercises of a 
more or less military nature. In view of 
the Nationalist orientation of this so- 
ciety it is rather surprising that the 
monarchist idea does not appear to play 
a réle of any real importance. 

The Jungdeutsche Orden, with about 
one hundred thousand members, was 
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modeled on the ancient Orders of the 
Crusaders. The religious element is 
strongly in evidence, and at the same 
time the old German traditions, 
poetry, dances, and pageants have been 
revived. This society flourishes chiefly 
in Central Germany. 

A movement of considerable im- 
portance in the past was the National- 
sozialismus. This organization at- 
tracted a great deal of attention until 
Hitler, in conjunction with Ludendorff, 
attempted a revolutionary rising against 
the Constitution, which, however, 
ended in disaster and caused the dis- 
integration of the movement. This 
fiasco was attended by important conse- 
quences, as it discredited the idea, then 
prevalent in Nationalist circles, that a 
change in the existing régime could be 
brought about by violent and illegal 
methods. 

The most important organization of 
the Democratic and Socialist youth 
is the Retchsbanner Schwarz-Rot-Gold, 
whose chief political aim is the fostering 
of the Republican spirit. Considerable 
animosity appears to exist between this 
association, which is supported by the 
democratic press and the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, and the Nationalist or- 
ganizations. 

A large number of young men of the 
working class, chiefly Socialists, belong 
to the Reichsbanner, but the Demo- 
cratic and Republican middle classes 
are also well represented, and the move- 
ment is backed by influential Jewish 
circles, 

A very practical importance attaches 
to the Communist organizations, right- 
ly regarded as the vanguard of militant 
Bolshevism in Germany, which at one 
time was a grave menace. During the 
serious risings of the past in Hamburg, 
the Ruhr, and Saxony, these associa- 
tions played an important part, and 
even now the military character of the 
chief organization, the Roter Front- 
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kimpferbund, is apparent. A year ago 
it arranged in Berlin an imposing dem- 
onstration which served as a reminder 
that the Communists have not ceased 
to be a power to be reckoned with and a 
menace to the existing order. Forty 
thousand young Communists marched 
on Berlin from various parts of the 
country, mainly Saxony, in order to at- 
tend the meetings. So excellent was the 
discipline of the rank and file that not a 
single disturbing incident was recorded. 
This discipline is probably due to the 
strong influence exerted by Moscow on 
the German Communist organizations. 
It is said that Russian Red Army in- 
structors were lent to the Roter Front- 
kampferbund in order to inculcate the 
Communist youth with the fighting 
spirit and the blind obedience de- 
manded of Russia’s Red troops. 

Apart from purely political move- 
ments, a considerable number of so- 
cieties have come into existence whose 
aim it is to assist in the spiritual re- 
generation of Germany. It is interest- 
ing to observe the different way in 
which the younger generation in Ger- 
many and Russia reacted to the general 
demoralization which followed the 
revolution in both countries. While in 
Russia the majority of young people, 
at least in the towns, allowed them- 
selves to be submerged by the tide of 
immorality following the collapse of the 
old order, the Germans, instinctively 
opposed to disorder, immediately be- 
gan to band themselves together 
against the Schiebertum and dishonesty 
which threatened the very existence of 
the country. 

In these nonpolitical societies the 
revival of the Christian idea has be- 
come increasingly pronounced, and 
even in purely political organizations 
which are not under the influence of 
Marxism or Communism the Christian 
ideal, coupled with the dislike for Bol- 
shevism and all it implies, forms a 
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common link and is slowly mitigating 
the class distinctions so pronounced in 
pre-war Germany. 

The Nationalist Associations preach 
the need for keeping the German race 
free from the incursions of Slav and 
Semitic elements. The Nationalists are 
becoming imbued with the idea that 
the Germans as a Nordic people should 
arrive at a closer understanding with 
nations belonging to the same racial 
group, and that friendship with Britain, 
Scandinavia, and the United States 
should be the aim of German foreign 
policy. 

Coéperation between these nations 
should lead to greater and more lasting 
results than the somewhat precarious 
rapprochement with France or the 
demoralizing contact with Bolshevist 
Russia. It is significant that, at a time 
when in Democratic and Socialist cir- 
cles the closest codperation with France 
is advocated, and when a Continental 
economic bloc which is to open up the 
great potential wealth of Russia is spok- 
en about, the idea of a rapprochement 
between the English-speaking nations 
and Germany is being seriously dis- 
cussed in German Nationalist quarters. 


III. TROTSKII SPEAKS AGAIN ® 


Monpay is in Moscow a sort of artists’ 
Sabbath, when the theatres are closed. 
Therefore every organization or society 
that wants to get a full house for some 
public cause chooses this time to hold 
its meetings. Only educational and 
public-welfare gatherings are allowed. 
Next Monday, for example, a poetical 
contest is announced at the Circus; a 
classical presentation of Gogol’s Re- 
vizor is given by the best artists of the 
old school at the Big Theatre — as a 
protest against the way it has been put 
on by Meierhold on his revolution- 
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ary stage; and at Meierhold’s own 
theatre a public debate is scheduled be- 
tween Lunacharskii, the People’s Com- 
missioner for Enlightenment, and va- 
rious critics, actors, theatre directors, 
and poets, in which the theme is to be 
two of the latest dramas. 

Thus it happened that, one pleasant 
Tuesday a few weeks ago, great posters 
appeared on the street corners, inviting 
the public to a Siberian literary evening 
to be held the following Monday in the 
Hall of Pillars of the Union House. 
Eight big red letters on the poster in- 
stantly caught the public eye. They 
were TROTSKII. 

Trotskii! Only eight days ago Prar- 
da had given him such a scourging in 
its editorial columns that no loyal 
Communist dog would have accepted a 
piece of sausage from his hand. Really 
Trotskii? Lev Davidovich? There 
could be no mistake. L. D. Trotskii 
was to deliver an introductory address 
at the literary evening of the Siberian 
poets. By the following morning these 
posters had for the most part disap- 
peared. Here and there you might dis- 
cover in a back street one which had 
been overlooked. Every ticket had 
been sold. Did the Party regret having 
given the most important member of 
the Opposition a chance to speak? 
Everybody was whispering about it. 
I bought my ticket, for five times the 
original price, from an ostentatiously 
apathetic speculator, who was loitering 
on a corner not far from the box office, 
where he had a view down three dif- 
ferent streets as well as a chance to 
study the disappointed faces of be 
lated would-be purchasers. He tender- 
ed his ticket sotto voce, and I finally took 
it for about the equivalent of a railway 
ticket from Cologne to Berlin. 

On Monday evening a queue between 
four and five hundred yards long stood 
in the damp, slowly falling March snow 
in front of the Union House, waiting to 
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be admitted. Militiamen on horseback 
and on foot kept order in a good- 
humored way. The crowd did not make 
them much trouble, for the people of 
Moscow are expert queue-standers, 
having practised the art for years in 
front of shops, public offices, street- 
car stops, and railway stations. Be- 
sides the ticket holders there was a 
great crowd of idle spectators waiting 
for something to turn up. But nothing 
sensational did happen. No one got into 
the building without a ticket — in fact, 
without having his ticket inspected by 
three different attendants. 

When I arrived the white Hall of 
Pillars was already crowded, and yet 
people kept pushing in. Many of these 
were bright-eyed young men and 
women, evidently astir with intense 
expectation. Students and short-haired 
women — but do not confuse their bob 
with that of a flapper — were much in 
evidence. On the stage stood a table 
with a red cover, upon which were a 
carafe of water, a bell, and a radio 
microphone. 


It is half an hour past opening time, 
but the public is not impatient. A 
nervous humming fills the room. Fi- 
nally an unimposing little shrimp of a 
man steps out upon the stage. Evi- 
dently he is the chairman of the Si- 
berian poets. He lifts the bell and opens 
the meeting. Before he has finished 
speaking the audience is on the qui vive. 
Necks are stretched, the people in the 
back of the house stand up, several 
crowd farther down the aisles. Then 
everybody rises to his feet and ap- 
plauds — no, raves, screams, yells, with 
eyes fixed upon the little desk beside 
the chairman’s table behind which 
Trotskii has suddenly appeared. The 
applause is not isolated. It does not 
rise and fall. It is a single prolonged 
explosion that beats like the surf 
against the shore upon the dark, 
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medium-sized man with the high fore- 
head who stands there staring at the 
audience through shining spectacles. 
People stretch out their arms to him 
with trembling fingers, as if they would 
embrace him, as if to assure themselves 
that he is still alive and well. He cer- 
tainly looks in robust health, and seems 
not a whit concerned because, after be- 
ing the hero of the Revolution and the 
close colleague of Lenin, he is now 
reviled by the new leaders of the Revo- 
lution as an ‘opportunist’ and ‘Men- 
shevik.’ 

Several minutes elapse before the 
storm of cheering begins to subside. 
Even then it dies down only long 
enough for a stentorian voice to rise 
above the clamor shouting, ‘Greetings, 
Comrade Trotskii!’ when it bursts out 
wilder than ever. At length Trotskii 
lifts his hand. It is the first sign of life 
that his passive, statuesque figure has 
made. But instead of obedient silence 
a new chorus of cheering follows. 
‘Comrade Trotskii! Comrade Trot- 
skii!! Comrade Trotskii!!!’ is thun- 
dered in rhythmic unison. I have never 
seen an audience show such ungovern- 
able enthusiasm, even when the great- 
est artists have won their supreme 
stage triumphs. 

At length the applause dies away. 
Trotskii again lifts his hand. Only 
reluctantly do the people resume their 
seats. Then he begins to speak, calmly, 
with a clear, well-modulated voice that 
seldom rises above an easily audible 
conversational pitch. Yet he speaks 
with consummate platform art, avoid- 
ing all rhetorical flourishes, emphasiz- 
ing his points with a mere gentle 
motion of the hand, his eyes steadily 
glittering through his bright glasses at 
his breathless audience. He describes in 
a matter-of-fact but arresting way 
distant Siberia, at one time a land of 
terror for all political suspects, but 
to-day the great hope of New Russia, 
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the land of her industrial future, whose 
fabulous resources exceed the bounds 
of the’ imagination. He alludes to 
China, Siberia’s neighbor, and to the 
Chinese Revolution. His voice rises 
when he speaks of the sympathy the 
Soviet * Federation feels for the op- 
pressed peoples of Asia in their struggle 
for freedom. 

Every change in the speaker’s voice 
and every pause in his argument is 
greeted with new thunders of applause. 
Sometimes it seems as if his auditors 
could hardly have understood the 
meaning of his words. He warms up a 
little. His restrained gestures grow 
freer and more frequent. A quaver of 
emotion creeps into his voice, and his 
audience responds instantly to every 
variation of his mood. He concludes 
with an exhortation to the young 
writers of Siberia to live up to the high 
ideals of their art — a perfectly harm- 
less, unpolitical ending. Yet his hearers 
rise to a man, break out again in wild 
applause, and cheer — a tribute not to 
the speaker’s words but to the speaker 
himself. 

Only after it is all over do I stop to 
think of what Trotskii really said. In 
truth, the humble seedlings of a Sibe- 
rian literature hardly afforded him much 
to talk about. His real theme was war, 
the future war which everyone here 
believes inevitable. England, the most 
powerful and aggressive champion of 
capitalism, is the enemy. While the 
Government and its newspapers pro- 
fess a true, and I believe a sincere, 
desire for peace, Trotskii, whose only 
official title is, as he now jokingly says, 
his number in the telephone book, 
dares to talk of war. The great military 
organizer of the heroic era of the Revo- 
lution, when Russia repelled the inter- 
ventionist Powers from 1918 to 1920, 
feels it his duty to arouse again the 
‘morally demobilized’ masses. The 
Trotskii of the Opposition, the silently 
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dropped hero, in whose name were 
rechristened Volga steamers formerly 
bearing the name of a tsar or a grand 
duke, stood on that platform because 
he was needed there. The Government 
had a duty for him to do. 

The foreign journalists present de. 
serted the Siberian poets and rushed 
off to send a new sensation to their 
papers. Trotskii is alive and talking 
war! But the Moscow press has 
scarcely mentioned the incident. Nev- 
ertheless, the people are all discussing 
what he said. For the Russia of to-day 
has no sensations — except those that 
have previously been arranged, like 
this one. 


IV. TEMPESTUOUS PORTUGAL‘ 


At the trattoria the other evening my 
host, a lieutenant-colonel, who also 
teaches French in a public school and 
who edits one of the best papers in the 
city, — for it takes several jobs to make 
a living in this country, — criticized 
vigorously the officers who led the last 
rebellion, and hoped the Government 
would punish them severely. Then he 
pushed back the cuff of his right sleeve 
and showed me the scars of a nasty 
wound just above his wrist. 

‘Did you get that during the war?’ 
I asked. 

“No, here in Lisbon, fighting in the 
1915 Revolution. Our side lost, and I 
spent three months in jail after getting 
out of the hospital.’ 

Now that is quite the ordinary thing 
in Portugal. It has been happening 
right along ever since the [monarchy 
was overthrown twenty years ago. 
Most army officers count their promo- 
tions by revolutions. They became 
majors during the fighting in 1915, and 
colonels during the overturn in 1921. 
Many of the public holidays com- 


‘From Corriere della Sera (Milan Fascist 
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memorate revolutionary incidents, and 
several streets and avenues are named 
after them. These overturns have been 
hitherto orderly and decorous affairs. 
The Party out of power would make a 
threatening gesture, the Party in power 
would fire a few guns by way of pro- 
test, — usually without doing much 
damage, — and a new era, indistin- 
guishable in any way from the one it 
replaced, was inaugurated. 

Last winter’s fighting, to be sure, was 
really serious. It had different ante- 
cedents and more tragic consequences 
than the disturbances that preceded it. 
More than one hundred people were 
killed at Oporto, and twice that num- 
ber at Lisbon. A certain ferocity in this 
fighting has profoundly affected the 
public mind. Looters were summarily 
shot. Stores of hidden explosives, 
clearly designed to be used in a prole- 
tarian uprising, were uncovered by the 
authorities. 

It is true that the officers at the 
head of the revolt continued to observe 
the traditional rules of revolutionary 
courtesy. The commander of the 
garrison at Oporto had the polite- 
ness to call up the opposing commander 
by telephone to let him know the hour 
he was ordered to open his bombard- 
ment and the points against which he 
intended to direct his fire. Now that the 
fighting is over, the Government has 
hastened to assure the rank and file of 
the soldiers who revolted against it that 
they will not be punished, since they 
merely obeyed their officers, and indeed 
showed a fine spirit of discipline in at- 
tacking the Government at superior 
command. Nevertheless, a different 
spirit manifested itself at times, as was 
obvious when Colonel Doreis, who 
commanded the rebels in Lisbon, 
begged the Government to send troops, 
by a route he indicated and with all 
possible dispatch, to liberate his prison- 
ers, who he feared might otherwise 
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suffer at the hands of his defeated but 
exasperated colleagues. 

Although greater bitterness than has 
previously characterized such* move- 
ments was therefore exhibited in last 
winter’s hostilities, it is doubtful if 
their instigators expected serious fight- 
ing. They probably imagined that the 
Government would courteously sur- 
render, in the same way that its pred- 
ecessors had done when threatened 
with attack. 

Portugal’s young men of rank. are 
Catholic, Nationalist, and chivalrous, 
but are inclined to be indolent and 
sentimental. The peasants are reli- 
gious, simple-minded, good-natured, 
and upon the whole industrious. But 
they are very ignorant, and seventy per 
cent of the nation is still illiterate. The 
army is overofficered, and the officers 
themselves are generally ambitious 
publicity-seekers. The press cultivates 
this spirit. How many ‘illustrious’ sec- 
ond lieutenants saw their pictures in 
the paper last winter, accompanied by 
long panegyrics, simply because they 
had arrested half a dozen rebels! Such 
men are impatient of normal promo- 
tion, which, in view of the excessive 
number of officers, is inevitably very 
slow. Moreover, for several years now 
they have taken advantage of the blind 
obedience of their troops to dictate to 
the Government. 

Opposed to the young nobility, the 
peasants, and the army officers are the 
working people, who are becoming in- 
creasingly Communistic, and powerful 
elements among the Democratic bour- 
geoisie. The Conservatives are trying to 
perfect an extra-governmental organiza- 
tion ruled by a rigid hierarchy. First the 
citizens of every commune are grouped 
into two classes — good citizens and 
bad citizens. Those who are considered 
safe and sound are placed in charge of a 
chief. These communal leaders form in 
turn district committees, and the dis- 
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trict committees form larger bodies, 
each under a chief. The highest body is 
a so-called Central Council. The sec- 
ond and parallel system of organization 
is designed to be by professions and 
trades, and to embrace such working 
people as can be recruited under the 
banners of the present Government. 
In other words, the system which the 
authorities are trying to introduce is 
very similar to our Fascist organization. 
This Organisagao civil has been planned 
by a soldier. It is being introduced 
under a military dictatorship. It is 
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only in the first stages of development. 
Its recruiting officers are active and 
enthusiastic, but the enrollment is very 
slow. 

Unhappily, public opinion — dis- 
regarding the seventy per cent of il- 
literate peasants and laborers, who 
have no opinion — is lukewarm toward 
this reform. The defeat of the at- 
tempted revolution last winter is not 
generally regarded as final, and the 
people apparently expect a new upris- 
ing against the present Government 
within the next few months. 


ITALY AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN 


A RECORD OF AMBITIONS AND ASPIRATIONS 


THE BALKANS! 


[THe author is Senator Giuseppe 
Bevione, one of the most distinguished 
political publicists in Italy.] 


WE have heard much of late of Italian 
policy and the growth of Italian in- 
fluence in the Balkans. Five significant 
events have happened within a little 
more than six months which doubtless 
account for this. They are (1) the con- 
clusion of a treaty of friendship between 
Italy and Rumania; (2) the conclusion 
of a treaty of friendship and security 
between Italy and Albania; (3) Italy’s 
ratification of the treaty recognizing 
Rumania’s sovereignty over Bessa- 
rabia; (4) Italy’s note to the Great 
Powers calling attention to Yugoslavia’s 
concentration of military forces on the 
Albanian border, threatening the in- 
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tegrity and security of the Albanian 


Republic; and (5) the conclusion of a 
treaty of friendship between Italy and 
Hungary. 

Of course, the direct effect of these 
agreements and measures has been to 
broaden Italy’s sphere of action and 
to increase her responsibilities in the 
Balkans. Since my country has both 
the will and the resources to live up 
to her duties there, her prestige has 
logically been increased by these 
developments. 

All Europe recognizes this situation. 
The Great Powers have responded to 
it according to their respective interests 
and policies. England has manifested 
a spirit of confidence and codperation 
in all the main issues affecting Italy in 
the diplomatic world, and has watched 
her growing influence in the Balkans 
with satisfaction. When political and 
military complications on the Albanian 
border compelled the Government at 
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Rome to take the action just referred 
to, Downing Street gave us loyal 
support. Russia is taking no direct 
part in Balkan affairs, and therefore 
regards them with a certain detach- 
ment, except when districts in which 
she claims special rights are affected. 
When Italy ratified the treaty recogniz- 
ing Rumania’s title to Bessarabia the 
Moscow press exhibited intense dis- 
pleasure, and the Soviet Government 
lodged an official protest at Rome. 
Germany follows with close attention 
every political development in Europe, 
including the Balkans, where she has 
large economic interests and prospects. 
She is devoting all her resources at 
present, however, to recovering the 
complete control over her own des- 
tinies which she lost by the Versailles 
Treaty. For this reason she has re- 
frained from participating directly in 
Balkan affairs, or even expressing her- 
self officially regarding them. Last of 
all, France, whose aggressive policy in 
the Balkans immediately after the war 
gave her undisputed primacy there, is 
inclined to regard Italy as an interloper. 
Italy has received no support in Paris 
for her Balkan enterprises, and the 
French press has shown itself distinctly 
hostile to them. 

Europe as a whole is principally 
interested in knowing what Italy designs 
to do in the Balkans and what her 
increasing influence there portends. 
Is it Italy’s desire, or is it the effect of 
her policies, on the one hand to con- 
solidate and strengthen, or, on the 
other, to undermine and threaten, the 
order of Europe? Is she courting peace 
or war? The answer to these questions 
is obvious to anyone who studies with 
an impartial eye the new developments 
which Italy’s initiative has brought 
about in the Balkans. Rome’s policy 
there, as in all other parts of the world, 
is animated by a firm and deep-seated 
desire for peace. The best proof of this 
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is to be found in the contents, and the 
obvious objects, of the various accords 
and treaties which she has concluded. 
The Italian people are hard at work 
minding their own business, as any 
foreigner who visits the country can 
observe for himself. You can always 
feel war when it is in the air. Certainly 
there is no war in the air of Italy. 

Let us now go a little deeper into the 
purpose and import of the various 
diplomatic moves which we have briefly 
recapitulated above. 

First, Italy has concluded a treaty of 
friendship with Rumania with no other 
object than to preserve peace and the 
status quo. Her later ratification of the 
treaty relating to Bessarabia merely 
goes one step further in this direction. 
For that province, as everyone knows, 
is now governed by Rumania, and 
Italy’s action tends to fortify its existing 
status. 

Second, Italy has demonstrated by 
her attitude toward Albania that she 
takes seriously the duty she has assumed 
of defending the integrity and inde- 
pendence of that republic. If her 
real object was to annex Albania, as 
some people imagine, what better 
excuse for doing so could she have had 
than Yugoslavia’s recent partial mobi- 
lization simultaneously with certain 
preparations for a revolution in Albania. 
Under the Tirana Treaty Italy had 
acquired the right to send military 
forces to Albania to protect the Re- 
public against its enemies. The Al- 
banian Government would have been 
more than grateful for such support. 
But Italy did not exercise that right. 
Instead of doing so, she notified the 
Powers of the impending danger, the 
hostile movement was checked, Al- 
bania’s territories were not violated, 
and all risk of military complications 
was avoided. The action of my country 
in this case was that of a government 
trying to carry out its obligations, not 
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to exceed them — of a government in- 
tent upon preserving peace, and not 
upon breaking it. 

Third, Italy’s treaty with Hungary 
is both a pledge of friendship and a 
prop to the existing order. The pre- 
amble of the Treaty expressly declares 
that it is animated by a sincere wish to 
promote friendly relations between the 
two countries, to insure their codpera- 
tion in maintaining peace and order, 
and to create new guaranties for their 
future progress. In responding to 
Mussolini’s toast, Count Bethlen de- 
clared that the Treaty constitutes ‘a 
memorable step along the path of 
peacefully promoting my country’s 
welfare.’ Italy and Hungary have 
many interests in common quite apart 
from the ancient friendship that has 
existed between them. I need only 
mention how necessary it is for Hungary 
to have an outlet to the sea, and the 
advantage that it will be for Italy to 
have Hungary’s trade pass through the 
port of Fiume. In fact, one of the most 
important features of the new accord 
relates to this seaport, which thereby 
becomes a bond of interest between 
both nations, instead of an apple of 
discord. 

Italy’s growing influence in the 
Balkans has been interpreted in certain 
quarters as a danger for the Little 
Entente and an encirclement of Yugo- 
slavia. I cannot deny that the Little 
Entente has lost some of its original 
importance, and does not enjoy the 
power and authority that it formerly 
possessed. Italy is not to blame for 
this. The true reason for the decline 
of the Little Entente is to be found in 
the relation of its members to each 
other. They have, it is true, common 
vital interests, but they also have very 
actual conflicts of interest. That ex- 
plains the present crisis. Consequently 
the preservation of peace, which the 
Little Entente is no longer able fully 
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to guarantee, must now be attained in ber 
other ways and with other means — he 
that is, by a system of treaties of 
friendship such as those which the Ital- 
ian Government has negotiated in the 
Balkans, and by the readiness of Rome I 
to assume responsibility for preserving Ps 
peace in this unruly quarter of Europe. ‘ ” 
So far as Yugoslavia is concerned, -' 
we should not forget that the first pa 
treaty of friendship which Italy made § ~~ 
with a Balkan state was signed at J 7 
Rome by Mussolini and Nikola Pasié. 
Italy has done everything in her power — 
to live in harmony with the South oa 
Slav kingdom and to codperate with it C : 
in every possible way. The treaties Te 
subsequently signed at Nettuno were ne 
designed to remove all sources of fric- ms 
tion between the two countries and to a 
place them on a footing of absolute f , 
equality and friendship. Who kept “ 
those treaties from going into effect? hi 
Who refused to ratify them? Not : We 
Italy, but Yugoslavia. Which Power se 
tried to provoke trouble on the Al- a 
banian border a few weeks ago? Not b 
Italy, but Yugoslavia. - 
The latter country has adopted an ~ 
attitude of suspicion, hostility, and a 
protest toward Italy which is utterly 0 
unjustified. My Government desires y an 
nothing more ardently than cordial, § fo wn 
frank, and friendly relations with wedi 
Belgrade. The recent treaties I have ‘ae * 
mentioned, which are sometimes d ce 
described as encircling Yugoslavia, bod 
merely isolate her in a degree. Yet even “ta y | 
that result is due to her own policies, gr 
which are based upon an utter mis-§ Cc wks 
conception of Italy’s designs in thef . — 
Balkans. As soon as Belgrade realizes th °3 
this error and sees facts as they actually off ty 
are, she will easily escape from her h _ 
partial isolation. Mussolini recently — 
pointed out in an important statement eee 
to his Cabinet how she might do this.§  * Fro 
Let us hope that the direct negotiations — 






which have just been inaugurated 
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between the two Governments will 
have that happy outcome. 


II. LIBIA?” 


Ir is not for nothing that the Fascist 
Party hymn opens with an invocation 
to Youth. Youth is a highly esteemed 
commodity in Italy —so highly es- 
teemed that you might suppose there 
was a scarcity in the supplies, as in 
France. Half an hour in Italy will show 
you that this is not the case. The 
annual population increase is one third 
of a million, and the street scenes of 
Central and Southern Italy are plainly 
illustrative of these statistics. It is, 
then, as a dumping ground for some 
small section of this excess youth, 
otherwise doomed to live and die under 
foreign flags or to stay at home and 
load the labor market, that Italy 
chiefly treasures her colonial posses- 
sions, and in particular the nearest and 
largest, Libia. 

The export of young blood has 
begun. The very odor of exuberant 
and impatient youth seems to invade 
your nostrils as you sail into Tripoli 
harbor. The quay is lined with elegant 
young men and women waiting to 
| salute arriving friends or just curious 

for a glimpse of the newcomers. While 
you are tying up, a warm exchange of 
banter breaks out between deck and 
dockside. On stepping ashore every- 
body is met by friends. These are 
boyishly impatient to do the honors of 
the colony; they rush you through the 
| Customs, and before you have settled 
into your cab draw your attention to 
the sights of the town. Here is the post 
office, here the half-finished cathedral, 
here the uncompleted Governor’s 
palace. Here in a short time will be a 
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splendid fountain. These narrow streets 
will be swept away to make place for 
a fine system of boulevards. Here will 
be the State Theatre, here the Im- 
perial Museum, and so on. Enthusiasm 
bubbles from the lips of old-stager and 
newcomer alike — from yours also, if 
you are at all human. In a public place 
in Tripoli I read the following remark- 
able piece of advice: ‘Italian or for- 
eigner, whichever you be, traffic not 
in the merchandise of hatred against 
Italy.’ It is hard to imagine anyone 
hating these juvenile, effervescent 
enthusiasts except as a cat hates a boy 
who pulls her tail for fun. If there is 
resentment against Italy in the hearts 
of these silent, preoccupied crowds of 
Jews and Arabs, I am sure the com- 
plaint is of Italian capriciousness 
rather than severity. 

The Italians are only just becoming 
aware of their Libian empire. This 
is natural, for hardly had the newly won 
domain been more or less subjected 
when the Great War threw it and its 
concerns into the remote background. 
A few years later there remained 
obedient to the Crown of Italy nothing 
but the city of Tripoli and a shriveled 
hinterland. Loud voices were raised by 
the Socialists for the abandonment of 
the ‘wretched strip of sand.’ From 
1920 onward, however, the reconquest 
of the colony was prosecuted with 
great vigor, and by the end of 1924 
operations in the western part of the 
colony were completed. It is only 
since then that the Italians have been 
invited to come and inspect their new 
possessions. 

The discovery, to those who make it, 
is one of pure delight. Journalists 
come and scour the country in small 
Fiat cars. Detachments of students 
are taken round in lorries, and the 
colonial and military authorities see to 
it that the trip is instructive. A thousand 
young Black Shirts, of remarkably fine 
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physique, are engaged in volunteer 
service in the colony. Gradually the 
colonial consciousness will spread to 
the broad masses of Italians who still 
think of the ‘wretched strip of sand’ 
as the last scrappy slice of the African 
cake left over from the Anglo-French 
banquet. There is, of course, an ele- 
ment of truth in this. Tripoli was the 
stone that the empire builders neglected; 
but Italy intends to make it the corner 
stone of a new and mighty edifice. 

I was motored round the Jebel 
region by the man who more than any 
other incarnates this ambition — 
General Graziani, a tall young officer 
not yet in his forties, with the physique 
and the manner of a genuine proconsul. 
Graziani himself reconquered this terri- 
tory acre by acre from the rebellious 
tribesmen. He now commands the 
southern military zone, and, after a 
severe tussle with the civil authorities 
at Tripoli, for whose bureaucratic 
hairsplitting he has a soldier’s con- 
tempt, he has obtained the complete 
and direct political and military control 
of this magnificently picturesque and 
fertile mountain plateau, which domi- 
nates the coastal plain. From the trog- 
lodytic city of Garyan, nestling in the 
midst of immemorial olive groves, 
Graziani keeps an extremely close eye 
upon his mixed population of Arabs, 
Berbers, and Jews. The children in the 
villages and the nomads on the hills 
salaam to us. ‘They all know you,’ 
I remark. ‘Yes,’ replies Graziani, ‘and 
they won’t forget me in a hurry.’ The 
public square of Garyan has in its time 
witnessed scenes of exemplary justice. 
But that is_past history. The ruthless- 
ness of the conqueror has given way 
to the clemency of the paternal ruler. 
At Garyan I saw Black Shirts walking 
arm in arm with Arabs; and the greet- 
ings in the villages were affectionate 
rather than formal. 

Libia tails off into the Sahara. The 
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rectilinear frontiers with the Sudan and 
with French Central Africa exist only 
on the map. Effective Italian occupa- 
tion ceases at Mizdah. In the vast 
southern region there are still roaming 
bands of rebels. Graziani puts their 
strength at seven thousand rifles—not 
enough to cause any preoccupation. But 
sooner or later they must be dealt with. 
Finance is the stumblingblock. Count 
Volpi, though for five years himself 
Governor of Tripolitania, is not in- 
clined to loosen the strings of the 
national purse for his successor; indeed, 
his niggardliness is the principal topic 
of café conversation in the colony. The 
seven thousand rebels meanwhile re- 
quire close vigilance. Unbroken order 
in her imperial domains is a moral 
necessity for the new Italy. In the 
eastern and politically separate section 
of Libia, known as Cyrenaica, that need 
is still far from fulfilled. 

At one point our car pulled up for us 
to read an inscription of the Emperor 
Septimius Severus embedded in the 
rock-side. A track is visible on a neigh- 
boring hill. ‘The Roman consular 
road to Mizdah,’ indicates Graziani. 
As we approach a hill which was the 
scene of one of his own striking victories 
in 1922 the General tells me the follow- 
ing story. At the summit of a hardly 
won knoll he himself perceived a 
glittering object amid the rocky débris. 
Stooping down, he picked up a golden 
coin of I forget which emperor. On the 
obverse side was the goddess Rome. 
At that moment came news of the 
Fascist march on Rome, and _ the 
General, a warm sympathizer, immedi- 
ately sent the symbolic coin to Mus- 
solini. Thus do past and present 
embrace. 

Smile as you will at modern Italy’s 
claim to be the lineal descendant of 
ancient Rome, you cannot lightly dis- 
miss the sentiment with which Italians, 
penetrating for the first time into their 
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African domain, greet the abundant 
relics and records of their supposed 
ancestors. Tripoli City is much like 
any minor Arab-Hebrew centre walled 
in by a facade of European hotels and 
offices. But pausing for a moment to 
observe some characteristically Orien- 
tal street scene — a hovel full of cross- 
legged Jewish tailors; an Arab baker 
extracting his loaves from a furnace, 
while his father, grandfather, and chil- 
dren sprawl about on the top of it revel- 
ing in the heat; a carpet-seller reading 
his Koran in magnificent indifference 
to all around him — you will suddenly 
observe that a row of classical columns, 
worn almost past recognition, form 
the architectural groundwork of the 
‘typically Oriental’ street side. Issuing 
from the fine Gurgi mosque, you tumble 
straight upon the four-fronted arch of 
Marcus Aurelius. No wonder the 


Italian settler in Tripoli feels himself a 
re-colonizer. Still more moving is it 
when, far in the interior, as your car 


jolts along an abandoned, rubble- 
laden highway, you come upon a 
Roman Imperial milestone. Ancient 
Rome pursues you throughout this 
country, and it is almost without sur- 
prise that, leaving the picturesque 
Arab city of Homs, you wheel into 
view of the staring marbles of a great 
ancient city emerging from the sands. 

Leptis Magna and Sabrata, two of 
the three cities which gave Tripolis, 
or “Three Cities,’ its name, are now 
accessible to the hardier tourist, and 
now is the time for the contemplative 
to visit them. In a few years, without 
doubt, grand hotels and qualified 
guides will minister to the needs of 
char-A-bancs loads of bored Americans, 
and it will be no more possible to sit 
in solitude and contemplate Leptis 
Magna than Pompeii to-day. Already 
at Leptis there is a menacing little 
lodge with a visitors’ book and picture 
postcards. But for a few years more 
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Leptis Magna may rise in comparatively 
deserted splendor out of the golden 
sands. 

Many visions of classical antiquity 
are more beautiful and touching, none 
more grandiose. Of the sheerly beauti- 
ful, indeed, Leptis shows hardly a 
trace. Her shining, solid remains 
speak with singular decisiveness and 
familiarity of an age of political stabil- 
ity, commercial expansion, and large- 
scale luxury. The enormous baths, 
with their sumptuous marble coating, 
emerge from the sands dazzlingly 
white. Some of the colonnaded basins 
are almost intact, with voluptuous 
statues still simpering from their 
niches at the waterless floor — more 
like a German professor’s or a film 
impresario’s reconstruction of ancient 
Rome than one’s own idealized notion 
of ‘classical antiquity”! 

A march across mountainous dunes 
brings you to the other main group of 
ruins now in course of excavation, the 
so-called Imperial Palace of Septimius 
Severus. Here we admire a gigantic 
apsed nave, of which two-thirds is still 
embedded in mounds, or rather moun- 
tains, of mingled sand and broken 
masonry —a singular monument to 
the destructive frenzy of Islam. The 
apse is supported by four pilasters 
magnificently sculptured in high relief. 
An expert in late Imperial art in whose 
company I made this visit was struck 
by the heavy, enclosed character of the 
architecture, which seems to anticipate 
by a century or more architectural 
developments visible in Rome itself. 
Side by side with the note of demon- 
strative luxury there is something 
feudal and castellar in the whole atmos- 
phere of Leptis, which suggests in- 
teresting thoughts on the influence 
exerted by the remoter provinces in 
determining the later architectural 
style of the metropolis. Of singular 
impressiveness are the remains of the 
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port of Leptis. Two blurred masses 
of stonework mark the extremes of the 
sand bay which was once a mighty 
harbor. The commerce of that age 
somehow sends down the centuries a 
more appealing message than its art. 
Sabrata, a right-little-tight-little 
excavation, is altogether more attrac- 
tive than Leptis. The renowned am- 
phitheatre has indeed, for sole advan- 
tage over those of Verona or Nimes, its 
romantically desolate background of 
grassy steppe—in early March the 
steppe was a blazing carpet of wild 
flowers. The disinterred town has, 
however, a charming intimate quality. 
And Sabrata contains what Leptis 
lacks —a work of art of marvelous 
beauty. This is the brightly colored 
marble carpet, teeming with the most 
lifelike ducks, geese, and parrots, now 
identified as the pavement of the 
basilica of Justinian, a work of the 
fifth century, recalling the short period 
when Byzantium reaffirmed in these 
cities the Imperial authority which 
Rome had lost with the incursion of the 
Vandals. The Byzantines clumsily 
restored the ravaged edifices of Sabrata, 
using pieces of cornice and carved 
pilasters for steps and paving stones. 
But in this magnificent mosaic they 
left: perhaps*the sole object of rare 
beauty which the traveler may find 
among the antiquities of Sabrata. 
Leptis and Sabrata are within the 
ken of Baedeker and the touring clubs. 
It was with a pleasing sense of escape 
from that category that I visited a 
Christian basilica of the fifth century, 
but of unknown name and history. 
This ‘basilica,’ consisting of a score of 
variegated columns, ranged in three 
aisles and terminating with an apse, 
with capitals revealing work of every 
century from the third to the ninth, 
stood planted on the crest of one of the 
highest peaks of the Garian, com- 
manding on every side an interminable 
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undulation of dusky hills and duskier 
valleys — at a point of vantage which 
had attracted to it, after centuries of 
service as a Christian sanctuary, a 
school of Islamic wisdom. A dozen 
Arab nomads did the honors of the 
nameless beauty spot, giving shrill 
guttural names to the peaks a hundred 
miles to the south. Down there was 
Girzah, one of the last outposts of the 
Italian colony, with its remarkable 
series of Christian mausoleums. Far 
below we saw a little detachment of 
native troops with mounted Italian 
officers winding their way across the 
desolately splendid plateau to Mizdah. 
They would camp two nights, and on 
the third morning arrive at their distant 
station. Two thousand years ago Rome’s 
provincial legionaries no doubt followed 
the same route, and paused to camp at 
the same spot. The recolonizers follow, 
with a fervor that cannot be smiled 
away, where the finger of the past 
beckons them. And innumerable relics 
of that past remain still unlocated and 
unclassified. There are openings for 
archeologists as well as for agricul- 
turists in this renascent land! 

The Italian Imperial future in North- 
ern Africa, of which Italians in lyrical 
moments speak in a single breath with fi 
the Roman Imperial past, is a rather 
delicate theme for a foreign journalist. 
The following episode occurred during 
my last five minutes in Tripoli. The 
scene was the saloon of the departing 
steamer. At a central table several 
passengers were writing. One of them 
turned to my Italian companion and 
asked, ‘Have you any Tunisian stamps, 
please?’ ‘Tunisian?’ asked my friend. 
‘I have some Tripolitan stamps, if 
that’s what you mean.’ ‘Yes, I do. | 
was getting muddled, having just come 
from Tunis. Anyway, in a few years # 


will be all one!’ Now, if we share thisfiacti 


assumption, — and I am not prepare 
to say what proportion of intelligent 
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Italians do so,—the neo-Imperial 
future takes on a considerably different 
aspect. I restrict myself to a few 
remarks upon the future prospects of 
Libia, on the assumption that the 
Libian frontiers are going to remain, 
at least to the east and the west, what 
they now are. 

Let me immediately explain the 
reservation ‘at least to east and west.’ 
The fact is that in the Italian view the 
southern borders of Libia toward French 
Equatorial Africa and the Sudan are 
not legally defined; the frontier which 
appears on the maps is provisional; and 
it is fairly certain that the Italian 
Government, in opening negotiations 
for the tracing of definite frontiers, will 
advance claims for their fixation a good 
deal farther south than the provisional 
line. 

The main points of this interesting 
question are as follows: Turkey claimed 
jurisdiction over the whole Eastern 
Sahara down to Lake Chad on the 
southwest, and to a point on the lati- 
tude of Khartum on the southeast. 
In their partition-of-influences agree- 
ment of March 21, 1899, Britain and 
-§ France ignored these claims. Italy, 
through her Foreign Minister, Prinetti, 
in a correspondence with France, 
accepted the frontiers of Tripoliéania as 


ist. Btraced in the Anglo-French agreement 


of 1899. Prinetti, for this imprudent 
renunciation of Turkish rights to which 
Italy would in the natural course have 
been the heir, is severely taken to task 
by the colonial writers of to-day, who 
console themselves, however, with the 
fact that he spoke of Tripolitania only, 
.Aend not of Libia as a whole, of which 
Tripolitania is only the flourishing 
western portion. According to a writer 

who almost certainly foreshadows an 
i@ltalian diplomatic move, Prinetti’s 
ismaction still leaves Italy in a position to 
laim inclusion within her Libian 
colony of the vast territory north of lat- 
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itude 24 degrees and east of longitude 15. 

The future of Libia must be con- 
sidered from two standpoints. What 
are the prospects for political stability 
and tranquillity? And, given that 
tranquillity, what are the economic 
prospects of the colony? 

Italy’s great political problem in 
Libia has been how to deal with the 
Senussites, a community of Moham- 
medan revivalists founded in Arabia in 
the middle of last century. Their 
founder was buried at Jarabub, on the 
Libian-Egyptian frontier, which con- 
sequently became their holy city, and, 
after 1911, a centre of obstinate resist- 
ance to Italian penetration. The occu- 
pation of Jarabub last year resulted in 
crushing and subjugating the Senus- 
sites in Tripolitania, where active and 
visible manifestations of their hostility 
have been completely checked. In 
Cyrenaica this is far from being the 
case. Even governmental statements do 
not describe the political situation in 
Cyrenaica as more than ‘moderately 
good,’ and further military operations 
will be necessary there in the near 
future. In the economically important 
region of Libia — that is, the coastal 
plain of Tripolitania and the high 
plateau which overlooks it — every 
prospect exists of unbroken peace in the 
coming years, though one can hardly 
believe that Arab and Berber Tripoli is 
as blissfully indifferent to the Young 
African movements of Tunis and 
Morocco as is stated in official quarters. 
The Senussite community has inter- 
national ramifications which preoccupy 
Italy. Even the recent Italian treaty 
with the Sultan of Yemen, on the Red 
Sea coast of Arabia, was partly designed 
to check Senussi influence in Arabia, 
which emanates from the neighboring 
region of Asir. Some Italian enthusiasts 
dream of again making Tripolis, as she 
was in ancient times, the greatest 
African port west of Alexandria; with 
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a Tripoli-Lake Chad railway, which 
will be Europe’s quickest route of 
access to the wealth of the Niger and 
the Congo. 

Federzoni, Minister of the Colonies, 
expects to have three hundred thousand 
Italians settled in Libia in twenty-five 
years. That is only one year’s extra 
population at the present rate of in- 
crease. A careful study by Dr. Luigi 
Battisti gives a figure of one hundred 
and forty thousand as the maximum 
possible European agricultural popu- 
lation of Tripolitania. He appears to 
think there are about seventy-five 
hundred square miles of land suitable 
for European cultivation. (The present 
Italian population of the colony is 
thirty-five thousand.) 

Whatever be the possibilities of 
Libian development, they are being 
pursued with the greatest zeal. The 


Agricultural Experimental Institute of 
Sidi Messri, situated on land which in 
Turkish days was the barrenest steppe, 
displays acres of magnificent fruit 


trees. Last year one hundred thousand 
saplings were distributed to settlers. 
The great aim of Italian colonial prop- 
aganda is to bring home to the Italians 
that the steppe is not a desert. Un- 
fortunately, scattered about the steppe 
region are vast sand dunes, which give 
a Saharan appearance to good land, and 
are blown about by the cruel Ghibli 
winds, often submerging an area of 
cultivated fields. The Italians have 
manfully tackled the arduous task of 
fixing the dunes by planting in their 
midst saplings of tamarisk and other 
trees which spread deep roots in sand 
and hold it firm to the underlying soil. 
This fine reclamation work is certainly 
the basis of Libia’s agricultural future; 
and on the foundation of agriculture 
Italy hopes to rear an edifice of indus- 
trial development and political prestige. 
Her accomplishments are worthy of 
commendation, and her ambitions are 
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justifiable. Who does not wish her 


good luck? 


III. TUNISIA ® 


Wuat may be ‘the Tunis problem,’ 
to which vague and mysterious refer- 
ences are made, implying that there is 
something of subtle consequence to 
nations which it is not expedient to 
explain and could with difficulty be 
understood in distant places? It is a 
real thing, like the ultimate, far-flung 
aims of France in Morocco and along 
North Africa; and because it is so real, 
with vast interests involved, and is 
impossible of absolute settlement with- 
out a great upheaval and a recasting of 
foreign policies, as much silence as may 
be is kept upon it. Were the issue 
smaller, statesmen could parley upon 
it—one thinks of the ultimate and 
fundamental, and not of the minor 
and temporary, difficulties which are 
in a measure influenced by it. 

The case is that Italy feels more or 
less secretly that upon nearly every 
point, except the important one o 
purely political possession, Tunisia 
should be hers, and much does she 
need it for her outflow. So much has 
been heard lately of Italian ‘rights in 
the Mediterranean,’ Italy’s ‘position, ! 
Italy’s ‘aims’ in the same quarter; 
and what does it all mean? Italy has 
Tripoli, and Mussolini goes to make 
picturesque demonstration there; but 
no nation thinks of disturbing Italy in 
Tripoli. But Italy, again, makes 
slight demonstration of another kind af 
Tangier, where her interests are % 
small as her authority; and why? Thi 
and other little difficulties here ang’ 
there find their best explanation i 
terms of Tunisia, the secret and fu 
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damental cause. France is in pos- 
session of Tunisia — Italy thinks she 
rather jumped her out of it, but that 
is an affair of history. The interests of 
France and Spain in Morocco are not 
quite so identical as is sometimes made 
to appear, and Italy and Spain have an 
understanding. France has pushed her 
authority up higher in international 
Tangier, and Spain is fretting. Tunisia 
explains the secret problem, but ‘ prob- 
lem’ is a term of courtesy; for on the 
one side a problem is scarcely admitted, 
and there are no open arguments about 
it, and on the other, again, it is like a 
right, and more than a problem. 
These things we see, these ideas we 
feel as simple and obtrusive elements, 
when in Tunisia, vague and empty 
political shadows as they may seem 
elsewhere. The problem of Tunisia is 
lit up in the mind of the most careless 
and unpolitical visitor soon after his 
first arrival in the wonderful and 
strange city which lies adjacent to the 
ruins of ancient Carthage. He dis- 
covers — as he cannot fail to discover 
— the newly inaugurated headquarters 
of the Italian colony which have been 
named the Casa del Dante. The new 
arrival notices, again, the Italian Opera 
House where Italian opera is presented 
® by Italian singers. It is near to the 
intersection of the main streets of the 
modern city, and very prominent. 
The French have their own theatre. 
He finds Italians in many places, and 


ing Sees that an Italian newspaper is printed 


here. And then, when he ascends to 
his room before dinner and flings open 
the window to the soft, violet Tunisian 
night, what are those familiar sounds 
that, not unpleasantly, yet with some 
incongruity as it seems, break into the 
general stillness? They are the sounds 
of a Sicilian flute, and the Sicilian 
player is tootling out the favorite 
ma Pastorale that the visitor heard so 
often on the hillside at Taormina and 
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in the back streets of Palermo. It is 
heard continually in Tunis. 

With his mind so pleasantly and 
conveniently prepared, the stranger 
now appreciates better than before the 
significance of the fact that according 
to last year’s census there were 89,215 
Italians in Tunisia and only 71,020 
French. The remaining Europeans do 
not count at all. Only seventy-one 
thousand French as against the more 
numerous Italians! But for France this 
counting is taken as a triumph, for it 
shows that since the census of 1921 the 
French have gained 17,500 and the 
Italians only 4400. In the city of Tunis 
itself the French now number 27,922, 
having increased by 5700 since the last 
census, while the Italians are 44,070, 
an increase of 1400. 

The French urge that Italian immi- 
gration has decreased because of the 
curtailment of public works for which 
Sicilians supplied the labor. They also 
claim that many Italians come to 
Tunisia as a temporary stopping place 
on their way to Morocco; and that 
within the last five years about 4500 of 
them have voluntarily become French 
citizens. 

And there comes therub. The Italian 
figures represent real Italians, but the 
French increase is due in part to the 
naturalization of Italians, which is 
encouraged by nationalization gratui- 
ties and exemption from military 
service. Three years’ residence in 
France, the French colonies, or Tunisia 
entitles one to French citizenship, and 
this is reduced to one year if the indi- 
vidual has ‘rendered important services 
to France.’ 

The Italian idea is that an Italian 
is an Italian everywhere, and by the 
Convention of 1896 this principle was 
recognized. The Italians of Tunisia 
were not to be interfered with, and 
were granted various privileges, such 
as the right to have Italian schools. 
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France has denounced this Convention, 
aiming at bringing more end more the 
Italians into her nationalization net, 
but it has been kept alive by short 
renewals. When the moment comes to 
make the denunciation real, an awk- 
ward, even a dangerous, situation will 
be presented. The Italian element in 
many cases is reoted deeply in Tunisia. 
Large stretches of country are in Italian 
hands, veritable colonies. In some 
cases Italian financing companies take 
over big blocks of land for development 
and give it out to Italian settlers. But 
Italians who settle thus often begin to 
feel more like Tunisians than Italians, 
and are not deeply concerned over the 
nationalization question. It is Italy, 
the home country, the Government, 
that worries, because she sees her dream 
of ultimately possessing Tunisia fading 
away and her children decoyed from 
her. 

Mussolini recently stated with a 
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certain significance that in some pre- 
vious remarks of his concerning Italian 
needs and rights he was not referring to 
Tunis. The disclaimer, of course, only 
attracted closer attention to an histori- 
cal utterance which he made when he 
first came to power and which seemed to 
have been completely forgotten. He 
and the Black Shirts had no sooner in- 
stalled themselves in Rome than he 
delivered a flamboyant imperialistic 
speech which, in its sense and spirit, 
anticipated Italian policy of to-day. In 
one strong sentence he spoke of Italian 
rights in Tunis, and indicated that he 
was about to see that Italy got them. 
He had had no experience of states- 
manship then, and knew nothing of the 
exigencies of diplomacy. He learned 
speedily, however, and thenceforth 
there were no more such references to 
Tunis. But that first speech was noted 
in France, and in it is condensed the 
whole Tunis problem. 


GERMANY’S CHEMICAL AGE’ 


BY DR. FELIX PINNER 


Economic historians like to tag an 
epoch by a special name characterizing 
its dominant industrial feature. Thus 
we hear of a machine age, a railway 
age, an electric age, and so on. I won- 
der if the period which we are now en- 
tering will not be denominated in 
future the chemical age. 

Such designations do not imply that 
the appearance of some new and dom- 
inating economic force completely ban- 


1From Berliner Tageblatt (Liberal daily), 
March 26 


ishes the other forces which it has 
pushed into the background. Old 
agencies of production and distribution 
remain, at least in many cases, and are 
even magnified. But a new power 
appears upon the scene, revealing hith- 
erto unsuspected potentialities and 
changing the world’s economic aspect, 
either in opposition to or in codperation 
with the recent masters of the arena. 
Indeed, one industrial epoch paves 
the way for its successor, and is often- 
times its necessary’ precursor. An 
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electrical age would have been incon- 
ceivable without an earlier machine 
age. So our chemical age is conditioned 
by all the mechanical and engineering 
progress that has preceded it. 
Chemistry is by no means a new- 
comer in our economic life. Pure 
chemistry is an old science — far older, 
for example, than modern electrical 
engineering. Industrial chemistry is 
also an ancient, although until re- 
cently a special and _ subsidiary, 
branch of production. For a long time 
it was limited to making pharmaceu- 
tical preparations and to finding em- 
ployment for by-products derived from 
other operations, such as coke burning, 
zinc and lead smelting, and potash 
extraction. Even the aniline-dye manu- 
facture, vast and revolutionary as it 
was, did not give a definitely chemical 
character to the modern age. The 


great German dye plants before the 
war were, it is true, mighty under- 
takings, highly capitalized and fabu- 
lously profitable. But they performed 


an isolated service; they functioned, 
albeit enormously, in a_ restricted 
sphere. They never ceased to be special 
industries. They did not permeate 
with their processes and methods the 
whole economic organism. 

Another chemical industry which 
attained great commercial importance 
before the war, especially in Germany, 
was the production of synthetic nitro- 
gen, by three distinct processes. It was 
not until the war itself, however, that 
this manufacture attained first rank. 
Financed and encouraged by the 
Government, and favored by a hostile 
blockade which effectively excluded the 
natural nitrates of Chile from the 
country, it sprang to maturity almost 
overnight. 

Probably this achievement will mark 
for the future historian the transition 
of chemicalg manufacturing from a 
specialty to a universal industry. The 
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fundamental discoveries had been 
made; the stage was now reached when 
chemistry was to challenge Nature 
herself for primacy as a supplier of 
industrial raw materials. That chal- 
lenge might have been long deiaved 
had not the manufacture of synthetic 
nitrogen been so tremendously stimu- 
lated by an iron blockade and by an 
insatiable demand for explosives. The 
result of that conjuncture was cer- 
tainly impressive. Germany manu- 
factures to-day six hundred thousand 
tons of fixed nitrogen annually, or one 
third more, measured by nitrogen con- 
tent, than the Chile saltpetre fields pro- 
duced the year of their maximum out- 
put. Our Dye Trust alone, with its 
output of four hundred and forty 
thousand tons, overtops Chile’s record 
production by ten per cent. In this 
important field chemistry has beaten 
Nature hands down, at least in Ger- 
many. 

Another process which promises 
speedily to rival the manufacture of 
synthetic nitrogen as an outstanding 
achievement of the new chemical age 
is the liquefaction of coal. Our Dye 
Trust has just completed a plant in the 
lignite district which is expected even- 
tually to produce one hundred and 
twenty thousand tons of gasoline a year. 
If this is accomplished, — and there is 
every reason to be confident that it 
will be, — Germany will be in the same 
position with respect to petroleum prod- 
ucts that she now is with respect to 
nitrates. Three million tons of coal — 
a ridiculously small percentage of our 
annual output — will then suffice to 
render us entirely independent of for- 
eign countries for our heavier and lighter 
lubricants and motor fuels. 

This does not mean that synthetic 
oil is likely to exclude natural petroleum 
from our markets as quickly and com- 
pletely as artificial nitrates have ex- 
cluded Chile saltpetre. We have not 
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yet reached the point where we can 
venture that prediction. We are not 
under the compelling necessity to 
perfect this process that we were to 
perfect our nitrogen process during the 
war. Nevertheless, it has behind it the 
powerful scientific, financial, and en- 
gineering backing of the Dye Trust — 
that enormous incarnation of industrial 
chemistry which is not only the strong- 
est economic power in Germany, but 
one of the strongest in the world. 
Parenthetically, the history of the 
Trust shows how we sometimes can 
draw strength from weakness. Our 
great aniline monopoly, which con- 
trolled the colors trade of the world 
before the war, was almost completely 
cut off from its markets by hostilities. 
Yet it addressed itself to this new sit- 
uation with such resource and success 
that it has made up many times over 
for what it lost. To-day dyes constitute 
only about one fifth of the Trust’s out- 
put. Its principal product is synthetic 
nitrogen, which has not only compen- 
sated for the loss of the dye market, 
but is supplying funds for perfecting 
the manufacture of artificial petroleum 
upon a commercial basis. Nor do these 
fields exhaust its activities. It has just 
produced a new synthetic fertilizer 
which threatens the supremacy of the 
potash monopoly and promises to give 
it control of the fertilizer market. 
It is likewise reaching out into another 
immense new field where chemistry is 
superseding Nature —the artificial- 
silk manufacture; and by the syn- 
thetic production of methy] alcohol and 
acetic acid it is rapidly encroaching 
upon the hitherto carefully guarded 
preserves of our wood-alcohol distillers. 
Are we then to predict a victory for 
chemistry all along the line? It might 
seem so at first glance. But the situa- 
tion is not entirely one-sided. Old 
processes and products fight for sur- 
vival, and they too summon science and 
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modern technique to their aid. The 
raw-material monopolists whose nat- 
ural products are threatened by syn- 
thetic chemistry are up in arms. In 
the Chile saltpetre fields the Yankee 
Guggenheim concern, with its powerful 
resources of capital and engineering 
skill, has developed a new process of 
extraction which promises to reduce 
the cost of production by one half. If 
this is achieved, the scales may turn 
against synthetic producers. Similar 
developments are occurring in the 
petroleum industry. The Standard 
Oil Company has perfected a new 
process which has boosted the pro- 
portion of gasoline obtainable from a 
given quantity of crude oil from fifteen 
per cent to fifty per cent. But already 
these two competitors are composing 
their differences and establishing a 
community of interest — though this 
may be only the prelude to a great 
industrial battle in the future. 

A third group of raw-material mo- 
nopolists is girding itself for battle with 
the Dye Trust, alarmed by the latter's 
invasion of its field. I refer to the coal 
barons. They, however, are trying to 
steal the weapons of their adversary, 
and have formed a consortium to de- 
velop a coal-liquefaction process of 
their own. Instead of employing lig- 
nite, as the Dye Trust does, they plan 
to use ordinary coal; and though their 
pioneer plant is designed for an output 
of only ten thousand tons of petroleum 
and gasoline per annum, as compared 
with the one hundred and twenty 
thousand tons of the Dye Trust’s 
plant,. they have a double string to 
their bow in the shape of two alter- 
native and independently developed 
processes. 

This rivalry between the chemical 
barons and the coal barons, which is 
still more or less under the surface s0 
far as synthetic petroleum is concerned, 
has broken out in open warfare in 
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another field. Here the coal men are 
the aggressors. For many years they 
have been obtaining a certain amount 
of nitrates from coke-oven by-products. 
They are now building a plant for the 
express production of these nitrates. 
To be sure, these new undertakings are 
not likely to absorb immediately a 
large fraction of the coal produced, 
but they promise exceptionally high 
returns for the quantity they do em- 
ploy. The Dye Trust’s plans for man- 
ufacturing artificial fertilizers also en- 
counters opposition from the coal 
owners, several of whom are interested 
in potash mines. Moreover, a bond of 
instinctive sympathy manifests itself 
between all natural raw-material 
monopolists in their conflict with their 
new and intimidating enemy. 

In fact, the Dye Trust brooks no 
rivals. It is the aggressor all along the 
line. It has even invaded the coal 


business itself by buying up important 
groups of mines, and rumors are current 
of even more ambitious operations in 


that direction. Whether it does this 
or not, the conflict between the chemists 
and the coal men is irrepressible. 

So far as organization is concerned, 
the Dye Trust has already a decided 
advantage over its rivals. During the 
war and the inflation period, when such 


lan § primary industries as coal and potash 


mining were making no progress in 
technical methods or business organi- 
zation, the Trust was busily extending 
and consolidating its business. While 
the coal miners have got no further 
than forming themselves into a rather 
precarious cartel or pool, thg@ dye 
manufacturers have united in a single 
corporation whose capital nearly equals 
the aggregate capital of all the Rhenish- 
Westphalian mining and metallurgi- 
cal works combined. The whole Ger- 
man potash industry, which is regarded 
as such an imposing monopoly, does 
not control more than one seventh or 
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one eighth the capital owned by the 
chemical colossus. The silent Board of 
Directors that meets at Ludwigshafen 
is the greatest economic power that 
ever existed in Germany — vastly 
greater than that which Hugo Stinnes 
represented in his prime. 

This great organization’s plans are 
not widely advertised. Our knowledge 
of many of them rests on mere con- 
jecture. Yet to it is plausibly ascribed 
our present nation-wide propaganda 
in favor of a systematic intensification 
of German agriculture, with a vast 
augmentation of the use of artificial 
fertilizers. This plan contemplates 
making Germany absolutely independ- 
ent of foreign foodstuffs. It is assumed 
to be scientifically demonstrated that 
everything the nation really needs for 
its support can be produced at home. 
Such a plan will cost money, and for a 
time farm produce will be dearer. But 
we are told that, as soon as the pro- 
gramme is running smoothly and pro- 
duction is raised to its ultimate high 
level, costs and prices will fall. There 
is much to be urged against this idea. 
We have no precedent for a great 
European industrial state producing 
all the food it consumes. Countries 
like Denmark and Holland may have 
approached this condition, but it is 
through an interchange with other 
countries rather than through a forced 
attempt to become self-subsisting. 
The dubious aspect of our German 
scheme is that it obviously contem- 
plates a prohibitive tariff on farm prod- 
ucts, and thus proposes to tax the 
whole community for the immediate 
benefit of a single giant corporation. 

At present our chemical manu- 
facturers are easily ahead of all their 
rivals elsewhere, but it is a question 
whether they will be able indefinitely 
to retain this advantage. Great proj- 
ects for the fixation of nitrogen are 
under consideration in France, England, 
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and the United States. Smaller es- 
tablishments are already in operation 
elsewhere. The Chile nitrate pro- 
ducers are working hard to cheapen 
their product, as we have just de- 
scribed. All this forecasts keener inter- 
national competition in agriculture 
as well as in the chemical manu- 
facture. 

Such a programme of intensive culti- 
vation as it is proposed to introduce 
in Germany can be economically 
maintained only for a brief period, for 
the same methods will be employed in 


Argentina and other grain-producing 
countries as soon as our example has 
proved them a success. These countries 
will then recover the same relative 
competitive advantage over us that 
they have to-day. Indeed, they may 
be able to produce their own fertilizers 
cheaper than we do. 

Be this as it may, however, Germany 
has set the pace. She has introduced 
the chemical age—the age when 
chemistry shall supply our daily needs 
as well as cure our ailments and dye our 
fabrics. 


DEPARTURE 


BY L. A. G. STRONG 


[Irish Statesman] 


SwIFrT y the world retreats, 


The wind blows cold, and the beats 
Of the heart’s red rising and falling sea grow slow: 
And the weary, experienced bird makes ready to go. 


For deep in her clouded eyes 


Is moving the first gray gleam of a lonelier tide: 
She can see a forsaken rock, under wide 


And shadowy skies. 


Her spirit is stirred 


As pale new sunbeams lace the hurrying sea: 
An exhilaration wakes in the heart of the bird, 


She is free, she is free. 


Once again from the trial, again 

From the hard meditations, the burning of beauty and pain, 
She remembers a fortunate island far in the West, 

The beat of predestinate wings, the spray on her breast. 


Then her eyes light suddenly up, and her wings unfold; 
The dark dreams fall away: 

Earth is forgotten and faded, the last faint hold 

Lost in a sundering throb and a shower of spray. 
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GENERAL GORDON’S CAMPAIGN ROUND SHANGHAI 


BY DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER 


‘History repeats itself.’ There has 
rarely been a more striking confirma- 
tion of the aphorism than is afforded 
by the situation in and round Shanghai 
to-day and that which existed there in 
1861-62, or, in other words, sixty-five 
years ago. Then there had been afoot 
for some years in South China a Na- 
tionalist movement, and Shanghai 
was the goal of its leaders. A rebel 
government was installed at Nanking, 
and for a time it was believed to havea 
leaning toward Christianity, which 
inspired some observers with the hope 
that China was on theeveof conversion. 
For this reason the Taipings were re- 
garded with considerable favor; but 
anxiety with regard to the safety of 
Shanghai was a nearer concern. A 
British admiral was sent up the river to 
Nanking, and received a promise from 
Tien Wang, the Taiping king, that 
none of his forces should come within a 
thirty miles’ radius of Shanghai. The 
promises of Nanking then were of as 
limited effects as those of Hankow are 
to-day. The radius was penetrated in 
January 1862; many villages within it 
were plundered and burned, and the 
city of Shanghai was attacked several 
times and almost captured. The re- 
pulse of the rebels was entirely due to 
the active intervention of European 
troops, who lined the walls of the native 
city and drove them off. 

At this juncture a small British 
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force, released from service at Tientsin 
by the compliance of the Peking 
Government with the terms of the 
Treaty, reached Shanghai and restored 
a sense of security, but it soon became 
clear that its numerical strength was 
not equal to the task of enforcing re- 
spect within the whole of the stipulated 
radius. The Imperial authorities 
had not been entirely inactive in en- 
deavoring to suppress the Taiping 
Rebellion; Tien Wang was in posses- 
sion of Nanking, but he was blockaded 
by forces from Hunan led by the 
brothers Tséng. Another Imperial 
army under the control of the Gover- 
nor, Li Hung Chang, was in Kiangsu, 
to the north of Shanghai, but the mili- 
tary value of all these forces was small, 
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and left to them the struggle must have 
gone on for years, with the final result 
ever in doubt. 

There was a third corps in the field 
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of a totally different order about which 
something must be said. The mer- 
chants of native Shanghai, who had 
suffered greatly from an earlier occu- 
pation of their city by the Taipings in 
1854, raised a fund in the year 1860 
to create a European force, on the sug- 
gestion of two American adventurers 
named Ward and Burgevine. They 
got together a body of one hundred 
Europeans and two hundred Manila 
men. With these an attack was made 
in July on Sunkiang, and, although 
repulsed at the first attempt, a second 
was more successful and the place was 
carried by storm. This achievement 
raised the reputation of the corps so 
high that the Corporation provided 
more funds for its increase, and prom- 
ised a rich reward for the capture of an- 
other town, named Tsingpu. But the 
corps’s former good fortune deserted it, 
and this attack was repulsed with heavy 
loss to the assailants, including their 
guns and stores. The Taipings followed 
up their success by making a deter- 
mined attack on Shanghai, which was 
repulsed by the intervention of the 
Allies, who at that moment were 
marching on Peking. 

With these incidents the Ward force, 
which was entirely European, ceased 
to exist, and a lull followed during 
twelve months. In September 1861 
Ward made a fresh proposal to raise 
and train a Chinese corps if the mer- 
chants would provide the funds. To 
this they agreed, and to give it a 
popular start they styled it the Chun 
Chen Chiin, or Ever-Victorious Army. 
Two regiments of one thousand men 
each were raised, and they did so well 
in several skirmishes that, in March 
1862, the force was recognized at Pe- 
king by official edict. Ward was un- 
luckily killed in one of these minor 
affairs, and the command devolved on 
his lieutenant, Burgevine. He was a 
man of fiery temper, quarreled with his 
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Chinese paymasters, and was sum- 
marily dismissed. An English officer, 
Captain Holland, was appointed his 
successor, and in February 1863 he 
was ordered to attack the important 
position of Taitsan, fifty miles north of 
Shanghai. Thisaffair proved disastrous. 
It was badly executed, and besides 
heavy losses in officers and men the 
big guns had to be abandoned. At this 
point, when the situation was critical, 
and when the confidence of the newly 
formed force was much shaken, Gener- 
al—then Major— Gordon entered 
the scene. : 

During the twelve months that had 
elapsed since his arrival with the troops 
from Tientsin, Gordon had not been 
idle. He had taken part in several en- 
counters with the Taipings and seen 
their method of fighting, but his chief 
task had been to reconnoitre and map 
the whole of the country within the 
thirty miles’ radius. This he accom- 
plished with his characteristic thor- 
oughness before he assumed the com- 
mand. On March 25, 1863, he rode 
over to Sunkiang for that purpose. 
He addressed the men, promising that 
none of them should be dismissed, and 
also that he would look after their in- 
terests as long as they observed the 
rules of discipline. In a letter to a 
brother officer he wrote: ‘I hope you do 
not think that I have a magnificent 
army. You never did see such a rabble 
as it was; and although I think I have 
improved it, it is still sadly wanting. 
Now both officers and men, although 
ragged and perhaps slightly disrepu- 
table, are in capital order and well 
disposed.” He had more trouble with 
the officers than the men, and he saw 
that the best way to restore morale and 
maintain discipline would be to take 
the field without delay. The disasters 
at Fushan and Taitsan had shaken the 
confidence of the force in themselves 
and their leaders. 
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Gordon had formed his own plan of 
campaign, but circumstances compelled 
its postponement at the request of the 
Futai Li (Li Hung Chang). Between 
Fushan and Taitsan, but nearer the 
former, was Changzu, held by a num- 
ber of ex-Taipings who had deserted to 
the Imperialists. They were in dire 
straits, and the only chance of saving 
them from massacre was by means of 
Gordon’s force. As the intervening 
country was held by the Taipings, it 
was necessary to gain their rear by a 
descent from the Yangtze River. The 
expedition numbered twelve hundred, 
with four twelve-pounder guns and 
one thirty-two-pounder, and _ sailed 
from Shanghai on March 31 for the 
Fushan creek. The Taipings had made 
but slight preparations to oppose an 
attack from this quarter, and, such as 
they were, were speedily overcome. 
Gordon then hastened to Changzu, 
ten miles inland, extricated the garrison 
from its perilous position, and was back 
at his base at Sunkiang within eight 
days of his departure. He brought back 
nearly a thousand good recruits in the 
ex-Taiping garrison of Changzu. The 
success encouraged the men, and es- 
tablished Gordon’s position with the 
Chinese. Li wrote a complimentary 
letter to the British Consul, stating: 
‘The people and place are charmed 
with Gordon, as he has already given 
me returns on the organization of the 
force, the formation of each regiment, 
and the expenses ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, in the clearest manner, wish- 
ing to drill our troops and save our 
money.” 

On his return to Sunkiang Gordon 
resumed the task of reorganizing his 
force. He abolished the system of giv- 
ing rewards for the capture of specified 
places, and he prohibited plundering 
on pain of death. On the other hand, 
he increased the men’s pay. To assist 
him in his heavy task the services of 
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several British officers were lent him 
by the commanding officerat Shanghai. 
He increased his artillery to four siege 
and two field batteries, and raised the 
artillery corps to six hundred men. He 
also practised the men in pontoon-lay- 
ing, in anticipation of operations in a 
region covered with watercourses of 
various descriptions. To operate by 
water as well as on land, he got to- 
gether a flotilla of small steamers and 
Chinese gunboats, the largest of them 
being a paddle-wheel steamer named 
the Hyson, which did splendid work 
during the campaign. To complete 
these preliminary arrangements Gor- 
don decided to transfer his head- 
quarters from Sunkiang to Quinsan, 
which was still in the hands of the Tai- 
pings. Gotdon had been struck by its 
commanding position while mapping 
the region, and moreover it was in 
proximity to Soochow, which he had 
soon discovered to be the Taipings’ key 
position. 

But this plan was postponed by a 
serious catastrophe which had befallen 
the Imperialists outside Taitsan. Gor- 
don was summoned to retrieve this 
second reverse. Suspending his own 
plans, he hastened with characteristic 
rapidity to the scene of trouble, and 
within two days of the news reaching 
him he was before Taitsan, which was 
held by ten thousand Taipings, ren- 
dered confident by their double success. 
Gordon had with him four regiments of 
less than five hundred men apiece, but 
he had the assistance of his flotilla, 
which arrived shortly after the land 
forces. After the place had been 
heavily bombarded, and a_ breach 
was declared practicable, two of the 
regiments were ordered to carry it by 
storm, but they made little or no prog- 
ress. A check seemed more than prob- 
able, when Gordon discovered that 
another part of the wall had been left 
undefended, and promptly sent his 
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third regiment to scale it. This was 
accomplished, whereupon the defenders 
of the breach, finding their flank and 
rear threatened, hastily took to flight. 
In all his operations Gordon was ever 
on the lookout to turn his opponents’ 
flank and to threaten their rear. The 
capture of Taitsan established his 
reputation as an able commander in 
the field, and strengthened his position 
with the Chinese authorities. Four 
weeks after this affair Gordon was able 
to prosecute his own plan of securing 
Quinsan. This was the most brilliant 
episode in the campaign, but it would 
require too much space to give the 
details. It must suffice to say that Gor- 
don attained his object in fixing his 
future headquarters in this advanta- 
geous position. In the centre of the 
town there is a lofty hill — the only one 
of its kind in this part of the province 
— commanding a wide stretch of coun- 
try, including the important city of 
Soochow. 

The strength of the Taiping position 
lay in the Grand Canal, which was 
entirely in their hands from the port of 
Hangchow to Chinkiang on the Yangtze. 
The strategicel points on that great 
waterway were, and still are, Kashing 
in the south, Soochow in the centre, and 
Changchow in the north; of these Soo- 
chow was, and still is, the most impor- 
tant, and in 1863 its defenses were even 
formidable. It had been, as already 
stated, Gordon’s objective from the 
first, but patience in reaching it was 
still necessary, on account of the in- 
subordination prevailing in his own 
force. The removal to Quinsan was 
unpopular with the men, and especially 
with the European element — because 
Sunkiang was a convenient place to 
dispose of their plunder to receivers 
from Shanghai. A mutiny had to be 
quelled by summary measures, two 
thousand men deserted, and a complete 
collapse was only averted by the loy- 
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alty of the ex-Taipings, prisoners and 
deserters, who volunteered en masse 
and more than supplied the places of 
the mutineers. Gordon’s own body- 
guard was then formed out of the fittest 
of these recruits, men who only a few 
weeks before had carried the Snake 
Flags in the forefront of the battle. 
Such is the effect of the predominance 
of character. 

But this critical period had one more 
development. Burgevine, breaking the 
bail which Gordon, in a weak moment, 
had given for him, went over to the 
Taipings, carrying with him a consider- 
able number of European adventurers, 
some of whom had served with the 
Ever-Victorious Army, and also a new 
steamer, the Kajow, which proved of 
much use to the Taipings until it was 
accidentally blown up some months 
later. The situation with which Gordon 
had to deal had thus become far more 
serious than it appeared to be on the 
morrow of the capture of Quinsan — so 
serious, indeed, that he removed his 
heavy guns and the bulk of his muni- 
tions to Taitsan, where General Brown, 
in command at Shanghai, undertook 
to provide for their safety. That officer 
also lent him the services of two hun- 
dred Baluchis as a counterbalance to 
Burgevine and his men. 

At the end of September, 1863, Gor- 
don made his first move on Soochow, 
but on close inspection of the place he 
concluded that the city was too 
strongly fortified to justify his makinga 
serious attack with his available forces. 
The advanced stockade one mile out- 
side the South Gate at Patachiaou 
offered a more suitable mark, and, by 
resorting to his favorite method of out- 
flanking, he expelled its garrison with 
little loss on his side. But a few days 
later the Taipings, with the aid of 
Burgevine and his steamer, made 4 
desperate effort to retake the position. 
The result was long in doubt, but the 
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Taipings flinched on coming to close 
quarters,and Gordon retained his prize. 
An indirect consequence of this failure 
was a quarrel between the Taiping 
leaders and Burgevine, who was sum- 
marily dismissed. A_ considerable 
number of Europeans remained with 
them, however, in subordinate positions. 

Early in October news of a disturbing 
nature reached Gordon. He had al- 
ready secured a position on the Grand 
Canal at a place called Wokong, about 
twelve miles south of Soochow, and, as 
was his usual practice, he handed it over 
to the Imperialists to garrison. A new 
Taiping army of not less than twenty 
thousand men had advanced from 
Hangchow and reached Wokong. Its 
garrison threatened to surrender unless 
succor arrived immediately. Gordon 
hastened to the spot, but he could take 
only one regiment with him, lest the 
Soochow forces should renew their at- 
tempt to recover Patachiaou. In addi- 
tion, he had the Hyson, which carried 
two guns. Notwithstanding the great 
disparity in numbers, he attacked 
immediately on arrival. The action 
lasted for three hours, and, having a 
secure line of retreat, the Taipings 
displayed great courage. Three lines of 
stockade had to be carried, but Gordon 
gave them no chance of recovery, pur- 
suing them with the Hyson for ten 
miles. The Hangchow forces never took 
the field again after thisrude experience. 
Having nipped this danger in the bud, 
Gordon returned to lay closer siege to 
Soochow. Gradually he encircled the 
beleaguered city, cutting off its supplies 
across the Taiho Lake, on which his 
three steamers closed all communica- 
tions with the west. 

Gordon had thus accomplished his 
first object when he wrote: ‘The rebels 
are working hard upon the defenses of 
Soochow, a place I have no idea of at- 
‘Backing. I hope to cut off both the 
main roads, and to isolate the town by 
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so doing. This would make it only a 
matter of time as to its fall. With the 
small force at my command I am not 
at all anxious to pit myself against a 
town garrisoned by seven or even ten 
times our numbers, if it can be avoided.’ 
And then he continued in words which 
might be read as a solemn warning at 
the present time: ‘Now the English 
garrison at Shanghai is so reduced, 
there is nothing but this force to keep 
the rebels out of the thirty miles’ radius.” 
The decisive moment in the fate of 
Soochow was now at hand. There were 
forty thousand Taipings in the town, 
twenty thousand more were at Wusieh, 
and Chung Wang, the hero of the 
rebellion, was halfway between the two 
places with a mobile army of eighteen 
thousand men. Gordon conceived a 
brilliant plan of falling upon Chung 
Wang’s army with superior forces and 
annihilating it, but for success the co- 
operation of two Imperial armies led 
by mutually jealous generals was es- 
sential, and prudence counseled the 
abandonment of a plan that might have 
ended the struggle at once. He fell 
back, therefore, on the surer but slower 
course. He began operations by cap- 
turing, almost without any loss by the 
suddenness of his attack, the strong 
position of Fusaiquan on the Grand 
Canal north of Soochow. The imme- 
diate effect of this success was the 
retreat of Chung Wang from his ad- 
vanced position to Wusieh, twenty-five 
miles distant from Soochow. Thus 
relieved from apprehension of attack 
from the north, and having completed 
the encircling of the place, the next 
step was to draw the noose tighter. 
The northeast angle of the wall was 
pronounced the weakest point of the 
defense, but before it could be ap- 
proached the stockades erected in front 
of the North and East Gates had to be 
carried. Gordon decided on a night 
attack; but unfortunately his intention 
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was revealed to the defenders by spies 
in his camp, and the attack failed. 
This was Gordon’s first reverse, a 
second attack made by day a few weeks 
later proving successful after a stub- 
born resistance. 

By this the spirit of the Taipings, at 
least in Soochow, was shaken, and a 
desire to come to terms was manifested 
by all the Wangs with one exception; 
but so bent on surrender were all the 
others that they got over his objections 
by assassinating him. Terms were 
agreed to by the Chinese commanders, 
and Gordon, to avoid all risk of ex- 
cesses by his corps on the occupation of 
a large and rich city, removed his 
army to headquarters at Quinsan. 
Gordon himself waited outside Soochow 
for the arrival of a steamer to take him 
to the Taiho Lake, and during that 
interval the tragedy of the Wangs’ 
massacre took place. It is unnecessary 
for me to repeat here my description of 
what followed. Suffice it to say that 
Gordon resigned his command and 
rejected the Imperial presents. 

During two months Gordon re- 
mained inactive, but the Taipings still 
kept the field beyond Soochow, and the 
Imperialists made little or no progress 
in pacifying the country. The Ever- 
Victorious Army was also showing signs 
of discontent through inaction, and a 
final suppression of the rebellion seemed 
as remote as ever. Urged from all sides 
to do so, Gordon resumed the com- 
mand, marching out of Quinsan on 
February 18, 1864, to commence a fresh 
campaign. It would be outside the 
immediate purpose to narrate its details. 
They included serious reverses as well 
as brilliant successes. Gordon received 
the only wound in his long career, and 
was kept inactive for several weeks. 
The final victory of the Ever-Victorious 
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Army was gained at Chanchufu, which 
was stormed, but onlyafter three weeks’ 
hard fighting. 

With this defeat the Taipings finally 
lost their hold on the Grand Canal. 
This had been Gordon’s main object 
from the beginning. 

By one of those strange orders to 
which governments come without any 
apparent reason, the British Cabinet 
had decided that Gordon must retire 
from the Chinese service on June 1, 
1864, thus depriving him of the satis- 
faction of hastening the fall of Nanking 
by his inspiring example. At the same 
time it was arranged with the Chinese 
authorities that before leaving he 
should personally disband the Ever- 
Victorious Army, of whose future 
conduct they were apprehensive. 

Gordon had a very clear and decided 
opinion that it was our duty to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of China and 
to assist the Government of the coun- 
try in putting an end to the Taiping 
Rebellion, which had been in progress 
for nearly twenty years. His opinion 
was based on what he saw. He wrote 
as follows: — 


The people on the confines are suffering 
greatly, and dying of starvation; the state 
of affairs is most sad, and the rebellion 
ought to be put down. Words cannot ex- 
press the horrors these people suffer from 
the rebels, or the utter desert they have 
made of this rich province. It is all very 
well to talk of nonintervention, but cer- 
tainly we are all impressed with the utter 
misery and wretchedness of these poor 
people. At Waisso the Taipings, principally 
Cantonese, had been guilty of the most 
terrible atrocities. In every village were to 
be seen the bodies of the murdered inhab- 
itants. In one village alone were found 
fifty men, women, and children either 
decapitated or with their throats cut. . .. 
They crucified their prisoners. 
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RELIGIOUS TRENDS IN INDIA’ 
BY A. M. CHIRGWIN 


[No aspect of the religious contact of of Christianity in India is mainly — 
the different races is more important among the lower castes and the out- 
than the reaction of Asiatic nationalism caste community. In modern India, as 
upon Christian missions. This is as_ in the early years of the Christian era, 
true of India as it is of China, and the Christianity makes headway mainly 
development here foreshadowed in from the bottom up. Fully one hun- 
the former country may be a guide to dred thousand people, chiefly from the 
policies in the latter.] lower strata of Indian society, are 
becoming Christians every year. The 
Tue Zeitgeist in India is at present Indian Christian Church shows an 
moving primarily in the realm of increase of 22.5 per cent in the last 
politics, and not of religion. The real ten years as against an increase of 1.2 
deity whom Indians worship to-day is _ per cent in the general population — a 
‘Mother India’; for her they are willing far more rapid growth than that of any 
to suffer and, if need be, to die. Most other faith in the land. But it is not 
young Indians feel that the gods and the numerical growth of the Church 
goddesses of Hinduism are the most which has led to the almost complete 
satisfactory expressions of ‘Mother capture by Christ of the citadel of 

India’ available. Accordingly the — India’s thought. 
young men are powerfully attracted Educated India does not seem to 
just now to Hinduism. However it- find much that is attractive in the 
may repel them intellectually, it has Christian Church to-day; on the con- 
a certain emotional appeal as the re- trary, it appears to be repelled alike by 
ligion of the Motherland. The rising Christianity as a system and by the 
tide of nationalism is leading to reac- Church as its Western organized form. 
tion against organized Christianity as The art and architecture, the music 
being Western. It is the more signifi- and ritual, of the Church are essen- 
cant that, in spite of this, the most tially Western, and the educated In- 
striking progress that has been made in dian, throbbing with nationalism, ; 
recent years in the realm of religion in finds these things a hindrance rather 
India is undoubtedly in a Christian than a help. He anxiously inquires 
direction. whether the little Victorian Gothic 
It is not to be inferred from this churches which in some places adorn 
that great numbers of educated In- mission compounds to-day are to be 
dians are accepting Christianity as _ erected in every Indian village; whether 
.§ their own personal faith. As a matter a liturgy that grew out of the religious 
of fact, the number doing so is not life of sixteenth-century England is in 
considerable. The numerical growth, future to be heard everywhere in place 
1 From the London Quarterly Review (Wadena \ of the time-honored Indian mantras; 
Conservative quarterly), April * whether the hymns and tunes of Amer- 
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ican revivalists must displace the 
bhajans of Tukaram; whether the 
fisher-folk of Chittagong must make 
their prostrations according to the 
rules of Anglo-Catholicism or in ac- 
cordance with the age-long traditions 
of their own land. 

The truth — not the Western formu- 
lation of it—is what India wants. 
She will construct her own formulas 
and elaborate her own theories, and 
give birth to her own heresies, and 
produce her own Authorized Version 
in her own flexible vernaculars. What 
she needs is to get hold of the great 
fructifying ideas of Christianity, and 
she herself will express them in line 
with her own esthetic heritage. 

It is a person, rather than an insti- 
tution, to which the heart of India will 
go out. It is bhakti (devotion), rather 
than a clear-cut creed or a doctrinal 
system, that will evoke her love and 
loyalty. Some proof of this is found in 
the fact that, while organized Chris- 
tianity is making but slow progress 
among educated Indians, Christ is 
rapidly dominating their thought. A 
subtle change has taken place in recent 
years from bitterness to appreciation. 

In pre-war days Indians thought 
that the West was trying to force upon 
them a cultus. They did not distin- 
guish between Christianity and West- 
ernism; they regarded Christianity and 
Western civilization as almost synony- 
mous. To-day, however, India is mak- 
ing the discovery that she can have 
the one without the other. Indeed, 
some are going so far as to speak of the 
West as a part of the non-Christian 
world. As long as Christianity and 
Western civilization are confused in 
men’s minds, enthusiastic nationalists 
will inevitably regard the missionary 
enterprise with suspicion. Until this 
point is cleared up, Christ labors under 
a severe handicap in India. ‘Do you 
mean to say,’ said a Hindu lawyer to 
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Dr. Stanley Jones, ‘that you are not 
here to wipe out our civilization and 
replace it with your own? Do you 
mean that your message is Christ 
without any implications that we must 
accept Western civilization? I have 
hated Christianity, but if Christianity 
is Christ I do not see how we Indians 
can hate it.’ While India has clearly 
no use for Westernism, she is willing to 
learn of Christ. She can understand 
Him and His teaching. She recognizes 
Him as an Oriental, and she is begin- 
ning to distinguish between Him and 
the Western expression of the religion 
He founded. When Christ is preached, 
India listens, and it is He who is 
winning India to-day. 

In 1916, in the National Congress 
at Poona, a Hindu gentleman, in 
addressing the Congress, used the 
name of Christ. He was immediately 
hissed down and not permitted to 
resume his speech. In 1925, the Hindu 
President of the National Congress, in 
giving his presidential address, quoted 
with approval many long passages 
from the New Testament, including 
the account of the Crucifixion of Jesus 
from the fourth Gospel, while there 
were some seventy references to Christ 
in that Congress. That momentous 
change was made in nine years. Per- 
haps no book is more widely quoted in 
India to-day than the Bible. For one 
quotation in public speeches from the 
sacred writings of Hinduism or Islam, 
there are six quotations from the 
Bible. It may be that some of these 
quotations can be accounted for on 
the ground of the golden diction of 
the Bible. A much greater number are 
due to the familiarity with the Bible 
gained by thousands of Indians who 
have received their education in mis- 
sion high schools. 

Whatever be the reason, the fact 
cannot be doubted that India is learn- 
ing of Christ. She is under His spell. 
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At a great political meeting Moham- 
med Ali, the leader of the Indian 
Moslems, wishing to pay a compliment 
to Mr. Gandhi, called him ‘that Christ- 
like man.’ He did not compare him 
with Mohammed or Krishna, or even 
Buddha, but with Jesus Christ. The 
Vedic Magazine, the bitterly hostile 
organ of the Arya Samaj, calls Ma- 
hatma Gandhi ‘this modern Christ.’ 
It is not at all an uncommon thing 
nowadays for quite leading Hindus 
to admit publicly that ‘the problems 
of the day arise through the lack of the 
spirit of Jesus Christ in the affairs of 
men.’ Christ is the standard by which 
a man’s moral worth is increasingly 
being judged in India. Not so long 
since a missionary in North India saw 
aman who lived in his neighborhood 
reading a copy of the Imitation of 
Christ while waiting on a railway 
station. Friendly inquiry revealed the 
fact that he had read it many times 
and knew almost the whole of it by 
heart. His well-thumbed copy was his 
constant companion, and was marked 
all through in red and black ink. The 
man did not openly call himself a 
Christian, but he acknowledged that 
Christ ruled all his thought. He was 
very near to being a disciple. 

Christian standards are now widely 


Dr. Stanley Jones. What made the 
question significant was that the ques- 
tioner was a Hindu! People who are 
not themselves Christians tacitly ac- 
cept the standards of Christ. One of 
the constant criticisms leveled by 
Indians against Western Christians is 
that, when judged by the very prin- 
tiples they are in India to proclaim, 
they make a very poor showing. It is 
significant that it is never the Christian 
standards themselves that are called 
in question, never Christ who is as- 
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sailed, but only those who cannot stand 
such exacting examination. A leading 
Brahmo Samajist said recently, ‘There 
is no one else who is seriously bidding 
for the heart of the world except Jesus 
Christ; there is no one else in the field.’ 

Without a doubt, India is acknowl- 
edging the moral authority and leader- 
ship of Jesus Christ. Mr. Kanakarayan 
T. Paul, a recognized leader in the 
Indian Christian Church, has said that 
‘the most interesting thing about India 
to-day is the open acknowledgment of 
Christ.’ Christian ideals in regard to 
children, women, and outcastes are 
spreading widely and gaining accept- 
ance. Old rules of caste are giving 
place to ideals and practices of brother- 
hood and fellowship; the privileges of 
rank are coming to be valued less than 
the privileges of service to the com- 
munity; intelligent prayer is in many 
cases taking the place of meaningless 
repetition and ritual superstition; in 
some quarters Christ is openly pro- 
claimed as the greatest of the world’s 
teachers and the noblest of God’s many 
incarnations of Himself in human form. 
‘Don’t you think,’ asked a Hindu 
lawyer recently, ‘that Hinduism will 
gradually evolve till it passes into 
Christianity?’ No one resented the 
question; indeed, all seemed to think 
it natural that Hinduism should pass 
away and Christianity remain. 

The mind of India is open and 
accessible. There is emerging to-day 
something in the nature of a mass 
movement of the intellect of India 
toward the Christian position. The 
thinking of the educated section of the 
population is steeped in Christian 
notions to such an extent that it can 
be claimed that more than anyone else 
Jesus Christ is the real ruler of India. 
Of course, great numbers of educated 
men in India, as everywhere else, are 
selfishly absorbed in personal and do- 
mestic affairs. It is the idealists, the 
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moral and intellectual cream of the 
land, whose thought is. becoming so 
dominated by Christ. But in India 
more than in most countries it is the 
idealists who count, and they are under 
the spell of Christ. 

No man has contributed more to 
this astonishing result than Mahatma 
Gandhi. Though not himself a Chris- 
tian, he has done more than any other 
living man to place Christ at the centre 
of India’s thought. He acknowledges 
Christ as the world’s greatest religious 
teacher, and in that sense declares 
himself ‘a humble disciple of Jesus 
Christ.’ He affirms that the New 
Testament is, with the Bhagavad- 
Gita, the book that has most of all 
been influential in shaping his life’s 
ideals. Perhaps Mr. Gandhi has done 
more than anyone else in India to 
distinguish between Jesus Christ and 
His embodiment in the life of the 
Western peoples, who have only partly 
obeyed Him. Mr. Natarayan, the 
editor of the Indian Social Reformer, 
states in so many words that the sway 
of Christ in the minds of educated 
Indian people is largely due to Mr. 
Gandhi. Again and again Mr. Gandhi 
has acknowledged in public his indebt- 
edness to Christ; again and again he 
has urged his followers to study the 
Gospels as he himself does; again and 
again he has focused upon the figure of 
Jesus the attention of the immense 
public that listens spellbound to his 
every word. 

It hardly needs saying that in this 
Mr. Gandhi would be but a voice 
crying in the wilderness were it not for 
the patient preparatory work done 
throughout India by a host of devoted 
missionaries, whose work has made the 
Gospels familiar and quotations from 
them intelligible. Mr. Natarayan’s 
words are impressive. ‘It is curious,’ 
he writes, ‘that while the prosecution 
and imprisonment of Mahatma Gandhi 
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has shaken the faith of some people 
in the efficacy of morality and non- 
violence as a political method, it has 
prompted a much larger number — 
including several who had set them. 
selves for years to counteract the 
proselytizing work of Christian mis. 
sions — to turn to the figure of Christ 
upon the Cross in reverent contem- 
plation. Orthodox Hindus, militant 
Arya Samajists, devout Mohamme. 
dans, and, of course, Brahmos, have 
had their minds turned to Calvary in 
commenting upon that event. It may 
be said without exaggeration that the 
Mahatma in jail has achieved in a 
short while what Christian missions 
had not in a hundred years, with all 
their resources of men and money — 
he has turned India’s face to Christ 
upon the Cross.’ 

Up till quite recently to preach the 
Cross in India was a supremely diffi- 
cult and apparently unrewarding task. 
To-day the Cross has become intel- 
ligible. What the whole body of mis- 
sionaries could not do in fifty years Mr. 
Gandhi has done by his trial and 
imprisonment. He has helped India 
to understand the Cross. Many an 
Indian has been heard to say, ‘I never 
understood Christianity until I saw it 
in Gandhi.’ The frequent comparisons 
that have been made between Christ 
and Mr. Gandhi amount to a tacit 
acknowledgment both of the inade- 
quacy of purely Hindu standards and 
of the widespread recognition of the 
authority and sway of Christ. 

The Kingdom of God has come 
nearer in these years in India, even 
though the report of its approach has 
not been loudly proclaimed. Those, 
however, whose business it is to watch 


be manifested in the full light what has 
so long been in process beneath the 
surface. They more than hope, they 
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expect, that a bolt will be shot back 
before long, and the shut gates will 
swing open, and India will acclaim her 
Lord. The path has been prepared and 
the way made ready by the saturation 
of the Indian moral atmosphere with 
Christian ideas and ideals. The mind 
of India is under the spell of Christ. 
If He is not yet the Lord of her whole 
life, at least He is of her thought. 

It is doubtful if missionary forces 
operating in India ever set themselves 
as a matter of deliberate strategy to 
steep her thinking in Christian notions. 
In any case, no saner strategy could 
have been devised. Things are not 
propagated in India by means of or- 
ganizations and in the way familiar 
to the West. The method of India is 
permeation. Ideas spread from life to 
life, and silently leaven the whole. 
This is in line with the Indian genius, 
and it was in this way that the ideas of 
the great religious teachers of India’s 
past percolated through the population. 

India is, par excellence, the land in 
which thought is a whole, somewhat 
amorphous perhaps, but a whole none 
the less. There is no dichotomy, mark- 
ing off the secular from the sacred. 
Religion for India is as all-pervading as 


the air. It penetrates into every nook . 


and cranny of a Hindu’s life, so that he 
can never escape from its influence. 
It presides over his birth and training; 
it decides his education and business; 
it arranges the details of his marriage 
and family life. It is that which unifies 
the whole. No change, therefore, can 
be made in the religious life of the 
people without causing disintegration 
of the whole social fabric. Where re- 
ligion is so all-pervading, the method 
of saturation would seem to be the 
most rewarding. By this means the 
passage from Hinduism to Christianity 
can be made by educated people as a 
kind of evolution. The first necessity, 
therefore, is to naturalize Christianity, 
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to let it strike its roots into Indian soil 
and become truly indigenous. Until it 
has done so, it will remain, in the eyes 
of all thinking Indians, an exotic; a 
thing of the West, an accompaniment 
of the British raj; a denationalizing 
influence. Before India can be Chris- 
tianized, Christianity must be nat- 
uralized. 

The peculiarly Indian way of re- 
ligious advancement is to saturate the 
atmosphere and thus make it possible, 
not merely for individuals to be won, 
but for whole communities, as one 
man, to move toward the new position. 
The mass movement is essentially 
Indian. Such movements have long 
been known among the submerged 
sixth — the outcastes of India. A 
whole community moves en masse. 
They see, or think they see, that there 
is a chance for them in Christianity, 
and as one man they come over. In 
time the background, or setting, of their 
life gets slowly steeped in Christian 
ideas, until at last the day comes when 
a Church can be formed, and men and 
women can be sworn of the tribe of 
Christ. But the first approach is made, 
not by an individual, but by the whole 
community. 

It is at least possible that we are 
about to see something similar among 
the caste people. In any case, the 
conditions are being prepared, the 
mental background is being Chris- 
tianized, and the ethical rulership of 
Christ is being freely acknowledged. 

The method of saturation presup- 
poses an attitude of sympathy and 
appreciation. It involves for Western- 
ers the dropping once and for all of 
any conscious strut of superiority. The 
attitude of denunciation, which has 
long been going, must finally disap- 
pear. Iconoclasm can and must be left 
to the ex-idolater, who has borne its 
yoke and felt its fetters on his spirit. 
The Indian mind and soul can and 
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must be respected, and it must be 
believed that God can find His own 
way there. The Christian task is to 
arouse rather than to convince, to 
serve rather than to dominate, to draw 
by Christian fellowship rather than to 
compel by logical argument. Already 
Indians are beginning to acclaim Christ 
as an Eastern, and some are asking if 
their own country’s wonderful spiritual 
pilgrimage may not be a preparatio 
evangelica, and whether in their case, 
as well as in that of the Hebrews, 
Christ came to fulfill rather than to 
destroy. 

That certain Christian ideas have 
been integrated with the thinking of 
India to-day cannot be doubted. The 
danger is lest India shall be content 
with the few that she has got. Edu- 
cated India has recognized Christ’s 
moral authority, but not His absolute- 
ness and supremacy. Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that for centuries every- 
thing in India has been regarded as 
relative, and nothing as absolute and 
final. Keshab Chunder Sen and other 
Brahmo Samajists have made amaz- 
ingly Christian speeches, but they 
seemed unable to recognize the ab- 
soluteness of Christ’s position. 

The spread of Christian ideas is 
only another proof, if another is needed, 
of the fact that Hinduism and Islam 
are, for an increasing number of edu- 
cated Indians, spiritually bankrupt. 
Neither has any great liberating word 
to speak to the intellect of India. Both 
of these great religions are in process 
of intellectual disintegration. Social 
ideals from the West, based on such 
Christian notions as the sacredness of 
personality and the infinite value of 
the individual, have penetrated, and 
in part dissolved, the Moslem and 
Hindu social systems. Western science 
has dealt them even more shattering 
blows, for neither of these faiths has 
the intellectual equipment necessary to 
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stand against the solvent of the modern 
scientific view of life. 

On the purely religious side the situa- 
tion is no less striking. In both Hin- 
duism and Islam there are reform 
movements afoot. Attempts are being 
made to explain away the features of 
those faiths which the growing Chris- 
tian conscience of India increasingly 
condemns, and even to give a Christian 
veneer to certain features and person- 
alities of those religions. For example, 
the Brahmo Samaj, of which Rabin- 
dranath Tagore is a distinguished mem- 
ber, is a reform movement within 
Hinduism, but it has incorporated so 
many Christian features that many of 
its booklets might be mistaken for the 
Christian writings of a Unitarian 
Englishman. 

It is worth noting that in both 
Hinduism and Indian Islam there are 
violently aggressive anti-Christian 
movements. The Arya Samaj is fiercely 
opposed to the Christianizing tenden- 
cies of the Brahmo and other Samajes, 
while the Hindu Mahasabha is bestir- 
ring itself all over India to recover the 
converts whom Hinduism is losing to 
Christianity. 

Similarly the Ahmadiya move- 
ment within Islam is doing eager prop- 
agandist work, partly of a literary 
and partly of an educational kind, the 
brunt of the attack being directed 
against Christianity; it even has 
launched a mission for the conversion 
of England, and has a couple of 
mosques in this country. 

The very fact that hostility has been 
provoked is yet another tribute to the 
increasing influence of Christianity in 
India. 

As in the past, so in the future, 
India’s heart will be given to a person 
rather than a creed. Brahma has been 
too distant, too impersonal, and the 
spiritual yearning of the most religious 
people on earth has created scores and 
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hundreds of divine incarnations. The 
same deep desire for a personal God, 
one who is warm and near, and ‘made 
like unto his brethren’ in all things, is 
seen again in the religious poems of 
Tulsi Das and Tukarsam. India’s 


wealth of devotion (bhakti) seeks for 
some adequate object upon which, or 
whom, to pour itself out. India yearns 
for a Person. Hence the amazing and 
immediate response of India when 
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Christ, rather than Western Chris- 
tianity, is preached. 

When Christianity has become truly 
indigenous — and not till then — there 
will arise Indian Bernards and Luthers, 
Indian Wesleys and Livingstones. We 
are witnessing to-day the naturalizing 
of Christianity in the soil of India, and 
the enthronement of Christ as the 
Lord of India’s thought, one day to be 
crowned Lord also of all her life. 


ITALIAN INFLUENCES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE ' 


BY FRANCESCO VIGLIONE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, scientist, phi- 
losopher, and statesman, was the first 
American writer of eminence to inter- 
est himself in Italy. To be sure, he 
never visited our country, although he 
corresponded with Alessandro Volta; 
but when he was twenty-seven years 
old he took up the study of our lan- 
guage with great enthusiasm. He tells 
us that about 1733, after acquiring a 
working knowledge of French, he began 
to study Italian with a friend. The 
latter was a passionate lover of chess, 
and Franklin used to play with him on 
the condition that the winner of each 
game should set for the loser a lesson 
in Italian grammar or a translation, 
to be completed before the next game 
was played. In this way the two friends 
made rapid progress in the language. 

An excellent selection of Franklin’s 
letters and minor works was published 
at Milan in 1774, sixteen years before 
the author’s death. Since then many 
translations, compilations, and biogra- 

1From La Nuova Antologia (Rome Liberal 
literary semimonthly), February 1 


phies of the great American have 
appeared in Italy. Franklin represents, 
in the literature of his nation, the tran- 
sitional period between the colonial era 
and the Revolution, when the struggle 
for independence produced a school of 
political writers who left their mark on 
the letters of their age. 

Several years of literary incubation 
followed the conclusion of the struggle 
with the mother country. Early in the 
nineteenth century, however, a nota- 
ble triumvirate — Washington Irving, 
James Fenimore Cooper, and William 
Cullen Bryant — appeared upon the 
scene. All three had definite ties with 
Italy. Irving, who blazed the trail for 
Hawthorne and Poe in the short story, 
was the first to seek inspiration for his 
pen in the cultural centres of the Old 
World. Old Holland was indirectly the 
theme of his Knickerbocker History of 
New York. He pictured English life to 
his fellow countrymen in the Sketch 
Book and Bracebridge Hall, and de- 
scribed the romance of old Spain in 
several works, of which the Alhambra 
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is the best known. Scenes from France, 


and especially Italy, abound in his 
Tales of a Traveler, the earliest mate- 
rials for which were gathered in 1804, 
during his first visit to our country. 
Irving knew Europe thoroughly, for, in 
addition to this youthful voyage, he 
spent seventeen consecutive years here 
between 1815 and 1833, and was subse- 
quently his country’s ambassador at 
Madrid. Unfortunately, he regarded 
Italy as a land of pirates, brigands, and 
banditti, and, though he describes our 
landscapes with great truth and accu- 
racy, he does not catch our local atmos- 
phere. The disturbed political condi- 
tions of the time prevented his seeing 
two of our most charming and impres- 
sive cities, Florence and Venice. The 
masterly pen with which he depicted 
the old-time Hollander in America 
failed him when he tried to portray the 
Italian of his time. Nevertheless, 


Italy, and above all Genoa, which he 
knew best, left an indelible impression 
on his mind. Many years later, when 


residing at Madrid, he wrote a monu- 
mental Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus in four volumes, which was a 
distinguished tribute of affection and 
homage to that city and to our country. 
This was the first of a series of historical 
works which make Irving the father of 
this branch of literature in America 
and a worthy predecessor of a noble 
school of writers, of which Prescott, 
Motley, and Parkman were the most 
distinguished. 

Cooper, the creator of the historical 
frontier novel and the sea tale, who 
follows Irving, resided in Italy during 
1829 and 1830. Few foreigners have 
felt more strongly the charm of our 
ancient cities, of our landscape, and of 
our sun-saturated seas. Speaking of 
Genoa, he says: ‘I looked back in rapt 
admiration at Genoa the Superb, and 
thought that she well deserves this title. 
The whole coast is picturesque and 
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magnificent beyond the dreams of the 
imagination.’ He coasted our shores in 
a felucca called La Bella Genovese, 
cruising as far as Naples, whose bay he 
frankly confessed was even more 
beautiful than that of New York— 
thereby inviting, as he says, unpopu- 
larity at home. But the city that fas. 
cinated him most of all was Venice. 
Although he had sailed the Seven Seas 
as a naval officer, he had never before 
seen a city breasting the waves as if 
they were her native element. He felt 
as if he had been transported to a scene 
from the Arabian Nights. He tarried 
there for a long period, studying her 
piazzas, her streets, her gondolas, her 
history, her society, her surroundings. 
All these he pictured vividly in his 
novel, The Bravo, published in 1831, 
which did more than any other book to 
make known the Queen of the Adriatic 
to his fellow countrymen. 

Bryant was the first great American 
poet to visit our shores. He made four 
sojourns in Italy, the first in 1834 and 
the last in 1866. When he was at 
Florence on the latter occasion he was 
invited by Garibaldi to accompany him 
to Venice, whither the Liberator was 
proceeding to celebrate the withdrawal 
of the Austrians from Italy. Bryant 
repeatedly refers to our country in 
his poems. For example, in ‘To thei 
Apennines’ he writes: — 

In you the heart that sighs for freedom seeks 


Her image; there the winds no barrier know, 
Clouds come and rest and leave your fairy 
peaks; 
While even the immaterial Mind, below, . 
And Thought, her wingéd offspring, chained by 
power, 
Pine silently for the redeeming hour. 


In another poem, entitled ‘Italy,’ he 
thus prophesies the emancipation of our 
country: — 

Voices from the mountains speak, 
Apennines to Alps reply, 

Vale to vale and peak to peak 
Toss an old remembered cry: 
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‘Italy 

Shall be free!’ 
Such the mighty shout that fills 
All the passes of her hills. 


Besides his passionate wish to see 
Italy free and united, he cherished a 
deep admiration for Alighieri, whose 
poems he sought to popularize in 
America. On the occasion of the Dante 
quincentenary he wrote in a powerful 
and beautiful poem: — 

But well we know the hand that brought 

And scattered, far as sight can reach, 


The seeds of free and living thought 
On the broad field of modern speech. 


Bryant was also an ardent admirer of 
Mazzini, and in May 1888, when the 
. Fpoet was eighty-four years old, he was 
chosen to deliver an address at the 
dedication of a bust to the great 
Genoan in Central Park, New York. 
Despite his advanced age and feeble 
health, he eagerly accepted the invita- 
tion. His address, which was delivered 
upon an oppressively hot day, was a 
masterpiece of scholarly oratory and a 
magnificent tribute of affection and 
admiration to the Italian patriot. But 
the effort was too much for the aged 
poet, and only a few days later he was 
stricken with the illness that caused 
his death. 

After this ‘Knickerbocker Period’ 
in American literature, followed a half- 
century, from 1833 to 1883, when the 
so-called Concord school of writers held 
the attention of the public. One of 
its most brilliant representatives was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Without paus- 
ing to describe this writer’s philosophy, 
which has already been abundantly 
studied and discussed in Italy, I will 
merely record the fact that he visited 
our country three times between 1833 
and 1872. He made a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Petrarch, was a devoted stu- 
dent of Dante, read Machiavelli, and 
made himself familiar with the life of 
Alfieri and the romance of Manzoni. 
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During his first trip to Italy he wrote 
two elegies, in which he paid tribute 
to the beauty of Naples and the maj- 
esty of Rome. In a letter written to 
Miss Emerson he observes: ‘In Rome 
it is not the diameter nor the circum- 
ference of the columns, it is not the 
dimensions nor the materials of the 
temples, which constitute their chief 
charm. It is the name of Cicero; it is 
the remembrance of a wise and good 
man; it is the remembrance of Scipio 
and Cato and Regulus; the influence of 
human character, the heroes who 
struggled, the patriots who fell, the 
wise men who thought — the men who 
contended worthily in their lifetime in 
the same trials which God in this city 
and this year is placing before us.’ 
Less generally known than Emerson 
was Margaret Fuller, who like him was 
associated with the Transcendental 
movement. She wrote rather mediocre 
poetry, but was a competent journalist 
and critic. Some of her reviews — 
notably one of Cary’s translation of 
the Divine Comedy, and another of the 
Autobiographies of Celliniand Alfieri — 
are really notable contributions to this 
form of literature. When in London, 
in August 1846, she made the acquaint- 
ance of Mazzini at Carlyle’s house, 
and conceived such an admiration for 
the apostle of liberty that she instantly 
decided to follow him to triumph or 
defeat. Mazzini, who always gloried in 
the fact that he inherited his republican 
convictions from his mother, believed 
that women were the best interpreters 
of his ideas. Thus Margaret Fuller 
joined Jane Carlyle, George Sand, and 
Giulia Modena in the circle of his 
feminine champions. When Mazzini 
returned to Italy to put himself at the 
head of the Roman Republic, she fol- 
lowed him and devoted herself to labor- 
ing for his cause. In Italy she married 
the Marchese Angelo Ossoli. While her 
husband was fighting for the Republic 
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on the heights of Monte Pincio, she was 
in the hospitals nursing the wounded. 
Their heroism and sacrifices, however, 
did not prevent the French from enter- 
ing Rome. When the Republic fell, 
she and her husband were forced to flee 
to America. Just before they reached 
New York, however, after a pleasant 
voyage, a tempest arose in which both 
were lost and only their baby survived. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne abandoned 
transcendentalism in order to devote 
himself with an artist’s passion to 
writing sketches, short stories, and 
novels. He spent seven years in Eu- 
rope, five of them in England and two 
in France and in Italy, where he re- 
mained from January 1858 until May 
1859. No other foreigner, perhaps, has 
felt so profoundly as he did the fascina- 
tion of Rome’s grandeur. Nencioni 
aptly remarks that Goethe has best 
reproduced the pagan spirit of the 
Eternal City; Byron has felt most 
deeply the poetry of her ruins; Shelley 
has called her a paradise and a tomb; 
Browning has represented her as the 
baroque and heavy town of the six- 
teenth century; Ruskin has described 
her as a landscape; Chateaubriand has 
eulogized her as the capital of Chris- 
tianity; but Nathaniel Hawthorne is 
the only writer who has fully compre- 
hended her as synthesized in all these 
aspects. He caught every facet of her 
manifold history—the Capitoline 
Museum, the Catacombs, the Villa 
Medici, the Cemetery of the Capuchins, 
the Campagna bathed in the romantic 
light of the moon. It was natural 
therefore that, in the same way that 
Cooper chose Venetian life as the theme 
of his romance, Hawthorne should 
make Rome the scene of one of his 
greatest novels, The Marble Faun, 
published in 1860, and better known in 
Italy as Trasformazione. The name 
‘Faun’ was suggested to the author by 
the fauns in the Capitoline Museum 
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and the Villa Borghese, and by the 
skin-clothed shepherds of the Roman 
Campagna, who reminded Hawthorne 
of ancient satyrs. His description of 
Roman ruins and Italian landscapes 
delights everyone who knows then, 
and enthralls even those who have 
never seen them. 

Although Edgar Allan Poe never 
visited Italy, he appears to have 
studied Italian during his short stay at 
the University of Virginia, and was 
familiar with the writings of several of 
our poets. He may have known Dante 
from translations. He wrote a brief 
review of the poems of Piero Maroncelli, 
whom he knew personally when the 
latter was an exile in America. One of 
his songs, entitled To Zante, closes with 
the final line in Italian: 


Isola d’orol Fior di Levante! 


He laid in Rome the scene of an in- 
complete drama entitled Politian. His 
most charming poem relating to our 
country, however, a true artistic jewel, 
is entitled ‘The Coliseum.’ No other 
foreign poet, except possibly Byron 
in ‘Manfred’ and ‘Childe Harold,’ has 
sung the glory of the Coliseum with 
such a depth of passion and such a 
wealth of sentiment as Poe has done in 
the following: — 


Type of the antique Rome! Rich reliquary 

Of lofty contemplation left to Time 

By buried centuries of pomp and power! 

At length — at length — after so many days 
Of weary pilgrimage and burning thirst 
(Thirst for the springs of lore that in thee lie), 
I kneel, an altered and an humbled man, 
Amid the shadows, and so drink within 

My very soul thy grandeur, gloom, and glory. 


Following Hawthorneand Poe, Amer- 
ican literature entered upon a new 
epoch in which the struggle to abolish 
slavery and the rising tide of democracy 
were controlling influences. William 
Dean Howells, whose name is insepara- 
bly associated with this period, was an 
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ardent supporter of Lincoln, and was 
American Consul at Venice from 1860 
to 1865. While living in Italy he 
devoted himself with enthusiasm to 
the study of our language, literature, 
and art, and their influence can be 
detected in many of his subsequent 
writings — above all, in Italian Jour- 
neys and Venetian Life. Henry James, 
who was, like Howells, a realist, but 
with a subtler power of analysis and a 
deeper and more philosophical insight 
into the springs of human passion, was 
a frequent visitor in Italy. He de- 
scribed our principal cities in Italian 
Hours, published in 1909. But he never 
learned fully to comprehend the spirit 
of Italian culture. 

We come to two true interpreters of 
Italy to America, however, in William 
Wetmore Story and F. Marion Craw- 
ford. The former, though born in 
America, settled in Rome in 1848 and 
resided there until his death forty-seven 
years later. He was a man of extraor- 
dinary versatility —a poet, a critic, 
a musician, and above all a sculptor. 
His studio at Rome was the rendezvous 
of the most distinguished Americans 
and Englishmen of his time. As a 
critic, he left perhaps the best study we 
have of Michelangelo. He illustrated 
Roman, or rather Romanesque, usages 
and costumes in his Roba di Roma, and 
wrote lyric dramas on the model of 
those of Robert Browning, his intimate 
friend. The best collection of his poems, 
entitled Graffiti d'Italia, was published 
in 1868. 

If Story was an Italianized American, 
F. Marion Crawford was an Italian by 
nativity, for he was born at Bagni di 
Lucca in 1854, spent most of his life in 
our country, and closed his eyes for the 
last time on the enchanting gulf of 
Sorrento in 1909. He occupies a high 
place in the American literature of his 
time, particularly as a novelist. Three 
of his novels, Saracinesca, Sant’ Ilario, 
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and Don Orsino, form a beautiful trilogy 
the scene of which is laid in Rome. 
Mark Twain was a writer of a very 
different type. When he visited Italy 
for the first time, in 1867, her ancient 
monuments and venerable memories 
evoked in him a spirit of ironical humor 
rather than of love and admiration. 
Instead of continuing the tradition of 
his predecessors from Irving down, his 
reaction from the orthodox drove him 
to irreverent ridicule. Among his con- 
temporaries and predecessors, however, 
two men stand out as eminent Italian 
scholars. James Russell Lowell, who 
visited Italy in 1851, 1873, and 1881, 
and was later his country’s ambassador 
at Madrid and London, was an intense 
admirer of our art. ‘Mona Lisa’ 


inspired one of his best pieces of verse, 
and Titian’s ‘Sacred and Profane Love’ 
was the theme of a longer and more 
powerful poem entitled ‘Endymion.’ 
His lofty ode to Columbus ending with 


One poor day! — 
Remember whose, and not how short it is! 
It is God’s day, it is Columbus’s. 
A lavish day! One day, with life and heart, 
Is more than time enough to find a world, 


and his ‘Villa Franca, 1859,’ written in 
our depths of national disaster, reveal a 
sympathy that must touch the heart of 
every Italian. 

Of all American poets, however, 
Longfellow is the best known, the most 
popular, and the most beloved in Italy. 
He visited Europe four times, in 1826, 
1835, 1842, and 1866, and did more to 
promote the study and love of Euro- 
pean letters in his own country than 
any other American. For more than 
twenty years he lectured at Harvard 
University upon our great master- 
pieces, and he made a translation of the 
Divine Comedy which occupied him for 
thirty years and which is one of the 
best of the thirty versions that have 
appeared in English. He did for Dan- 
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te’s great poem what Bayard Taylor 
did for Goethe’s Faust and Bryant for 
Homer’s Iliad. 

During his first visit to Europe, from 
1826 to 1829, Longfellow was not par- 
ticularly enchanted with our country. 
Coming as he did from a long journey 
in France and Spain, his enthusiasm 
had lost its edge. But later his attitude 
completely changed, and his growing 
admiration for Italy and her art and 
literature suffered no subsequent set- 
back. He writes of his visit to Genoa: — 

‘On the tenth day of our journey, we 
reached Genoa, the city of palaces — 
the superb city. The writer of an old 
book called Time’s Storehouse thus 
poetically describes its situation: “This 
cittie is most proudly built upon the 
sea-coast and the downefall of the 
Apennines, at the foot of a mountaine; 
even as if she were descended downe the 
mount, and come to repose herselfe 
upon a plaine.” 

‘It was Christmas eve — a glorious 
night! I stood at midnight on the wide 
terrace of our hotel, which overlooks 
the sea, and, gazing on the tiny and 
crisping waves that broke in pearly 
light beneath the moon, sent back my 
wandering thoughts far over the sea, 
to a distant home. The jangling music 
of church-bells aroused me from my 
dream. It was the sound of jubilee at 
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theapproaching festival of the Nativity, 
and summoned alike the pious devotee, 
the curious stranger, and the gallant 
lover to the Church of the Annunziata. 

‘I descended from the terrace, and, 
groping my way through one of the 
dark and narrow lanes which intersect 
the city in all directions, soon found 
myself in the Strada Nuova. The long 
line of palaces lay half in shadow, half 
in light, stretching before me in magical 
perspective, like the long vapory 
opening of a cloud in the summer sky. 
Following the various groups that were 
passing onward towards the public 
square, I entered the church, where 
midnight mass was being chanted. A 
dazzling blaze of light from the high 
altar shone upon the red marble columns 
which support the roof, and fell with a 
solemn effect upon the kneeling crowd 
that filled the body of the church. All 
beyond was in darkness; and from that 
darkness at intervals burst forth the 
deep voice of the organ and the chant- 
ing of the choir, filling the soul with 
solemnity and awe.’ 

We finish this review with Long- 
fellow, although some of the authors 
mentioned earlier survived him, be- 
cause he was the most gifted poet his 
nation has produced, and the deepest 
versed in European literature, legend, 
and tradition. 





STENDHAL! 


BY PAUL VALERY 


STENDHAL was the victim of his father, 
the victim of people of property and 
serious people who tied him down or 
bored him. He was also something of a 
slave to those laborious state counci- 
lors, those pillars of the Empire, — con- 
sulters, reporters, and directors, — who 
had to obey unhesitatingly their mas- 
ters’ feverish demands, the needs of an 
immense France, and the exigencies of 
a perpetually critical situation, with a 
series of replies, details, figures, deci- 
sions, and precisions. He knew this 
world at close range, saw through it, 
and railed at the weaknesses and vir- 
tues of men in office. He often ob- 


served their venality, and always mark- 


ed their lust for advancement, their 
profound yet puerile calculations, 
their meticulous futility, their love of 
phrases, their self-importance, and the 
embarrassment they suffered from and 
caused to one another. He depicted the 
ungrateful courage with which they 
faced monuments of portfolios and 
columns of figures that crushed the 
soul without enriching the intellect. 
Infinite pages of writing gave such 
people the illusion of power, knowl- 
edge, foresight, and action. Beyle 
always set up some pure young man 
of real spirit against these laborious, 
foolish, greedy, dry monsters of hypoc- 
tisy and envy, whose faces he has 
painted so many times and whose 
character and acts he has so often re- 
vealed. Disgust animated his concep- 
tions of this world, whose real value — 


1From La Revue Bleue (Paris literary ani po- 
litical semimonthly), April 2 


so he assured himself — lay only in its 
vanity, its waste paper, its lies, solem- 
nities, and soullessness. He had noticed 
that these important men, whose 
association with the good conduct of 
public affairs was so necessary, were 
useless and mute when anything un- 
foreseen confronted them. A state that 
has no tricks up its sleeve is a state 
without nerves. Any sudden occur- 
rence threatens its existence. Whatever 
falls from the skies will annihilate it. 

It is easy to see that Beyle would 
have liked to occupy himself with great 
affairs and play at them like a game. 
He loved to create characters of quick, 
sharp judgments—men who gave 
instantaneous answers, as rapid as the 
events with which they were called 
upon to cope, as sudden and surprising 
as every unexpected emergency. These 
people, ministers or bankers, were the 
masters of circumstance. They were 
complaisant at heart, and combined 
finesse with pertinacity. One feels that 
Stendhal got into their very bones, that 
he himself was intriguing and governing 
behind their masks, and that in creating 
them he took revenge for not being him- 
self what they were. In this way every 
writer compensates himself for injuries 
he has received at the hands of fate. 

In many cases the value of a man 
depends on the variety of parts he is 
able to play. Henri Beyle enacted the 
role of the good prefect of 1810 who 
could, however, become the devil of a 
fellow and turn into the avowed enemy 
of everything respectable. This skeptic 
believed in love. This sorehead was a 
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patriot. This abstract clerk was inter- 
ested in painting, or at least made a 
good bluff at it. He had pretensions 
toward positivism, yet made a mystical 
cult of passion. 

Perhaps the growth of his self- 
knowledge and his constant contempla- 
tion of himself made him into several 
characters. The soul multiplies itself in 
all possible directions. It detaches it- 
self month by month from the course it 
appears to be pursuing, takes back 
what it was going to say, jumps to the 
opposite side and replies to itself, 
waiting to see what effect all this will 
have. In Stendhal I discern movement, 
fire, rapid reactions, reéchoing tones, 
and the honest cynicism of those admi- 
rable comedians, Diderot and Beau- 
marchais. To know one’s self is simply 
a way of foreseeing what one will be, 
and to foresee this is to play a part. 
Beyle’s consciousness is a theatre, and 
as an author he is very much an actor 
too. His work is full of passages that 
seem addressed to an audience. His 
prefaces are like curtain speeches, and 
his eye twinkles in the hope of awaken- 
ing sympathetic intelligence in the 
reader and convincing this reader that 
he is the least foolish person in the 
playhouse, that he is privy to the 
secret of the farce, and that he alone 
understands it from beginning to end. 
There are only you and I, these pref- 
aces seem to say 

All this has ~- Stendhal’s post- 
humous fortune marvelously. It makes 
his readers proud to know him. Beyle 
could not keep himself from taking an 
active part in animating his own work. 
He is constantly trying to get on the 
stage himself. He is full of false confi- 
dence, asides, and monologues. He 
himself pulls the strings of his thor- 
oughly complete social troupe whose 
puppetlike activities are as closely 
defined as the conventions of the old- 
fashioned theatre. He creates for him- 
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self lovers, old men, prelates, diplomats, 
scholars, republicans, former soldiers 
in the Guard. These types are more 
appropriate than Balzac’s, and for that 
reason more carefully worked out. He 
sees the ideas they typify more than 
the thoughts they think; he sees their 
sentiments more than their scope or 
function in the world. For him Napo- 
leon is a hero, a model of energy, 
imagination, and will power, a great 
soul endowed with a prodigiously keen 
intellect, a devotee of ideal grandeur, 
who loves power and glory with the 
passionate love of Stendhal himself. 
Balzac, on the other hand, sees in 
Napoleon the organizer of the Empire 
and the civil code, the completion of 
the Revolution which has become con- 
solidated and mastered while society is 
reéstablished. Legend arises from his- 
tory, and the myth of Napoleon has 
such popular virtue that it invades the 
domain of politics. 

Beyle sees in Napoleon his antique 
traits, his Italian aspect, his strongly 
marked characteristics which again 
come to the fore in Rome and Florence 
as he plays the part of Cesar and con- 
dottiere. Balzac considers him above 
all as the Emperor of the French. 

At this point I detect the parallel 
between Balzac and Stendhal, and 
believe that anyone with enough in- 
terest to follow it out could state it 
definitely and pursue it reasonably. 
Both work in the same period, and 
with the same social substance. Both 
are imaginative observers of a common 
object. All Stendhal’s characters have 
this vice or virtue in common, that in 
times of crisis they may act, but in do- 
ing so each manifests in his own way 
some definite antipathy or sympathy 
for the force that motivates him in 
life. 

Frequently the artist seems to cher- 
ish his own bétes noires. Without quite 
knowing it, he loves the very things 
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that he so enjoys tormenting. He at- 
tacks them and mocks them. He impels 
them and tears them apart delightedly. 
He keeps returning to them, and takes 
infinite pleasure in making fun of the 
victims of their low, calculating be- 
havior. There is no one at whom he 
does not rail more or less, no one who 
does not deceive others or is not him- 
self deceived, or, as is most often the 
case, is not both a victim and a de- 
ceiver. Even the characters he prefers 
are victims of their own tender-hearted- 
ness and dupes of their own idealiza- 
tions of Beauty. 

It is hard to see exactly why Sten- 
dhal did not go in for the theatre to 
which he seemed destined. If you have 
leisure, you can think about this as long 
as you please. Undoubtedly, however, 
the epoch in which he lived was not 
likely to be pleased by the dramas and 
comedies Henri Beyle would have 
written. Yet he himself is an author 
who is always acting. He sets the 
scene in his own soul or spirit or brain 
—the word makes no difference, the 
point being to designate that place 
where one can visualize one’s self act- 
ing alone, where what one sees is very 
little different from what one would 
like to have happen. On this private 
stage he continually performs the 
drama known as himself. It becomes 
his life, his career, his loves, and his 
. Htiverse ambitions. He acts out all his 
gestures, articulates his replies to 
various impulses, naive notions, and 
hilures of different descriptions. Fa- 
niliar allegories or antitheses appear 
fom time to time among the charac- 


much by circumstances. These ele- 
nents include the beau ideal — happi- 
tess, logic, money, and a noble style. 
-Blhe shadow of Bonaparte, the silhou- 
tte of the Jesuit, and many other 
igures, pass across the stage one by 
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one and are either applauded or hissed 
by the audience. 

There is even a certain element of 
music in this pantomime. Now and 
then certain passages in the text, al- 
most in the nature of interjections, 
stand out as peculiarly personal. Their 
only value is as nervous signals which 
announce bursts of unusual energy, 
resurrections of some particularly dear 
remembrances, awakenings of a will to 
be something different from what one 
has been in the past, yet to keep on 
desiring what one always has desired. 
Such rapid, offhand formulas break 
through the surface continuity of his 
story and sound a new call to arms at 
the dawn of a sombre day. It is as ifa 
cry of alarm had gone up from the 
bottom of his own unique spirit in the 
toils of mediocre or overpowering cir- 
cumstance. These are protests against 
boredom or melancholy, against sen- 
sations produced by irritating or 
unfortunate conditions, and every such 
outburst reéchoes with the all-powerful 
ring of personal experience. Or, again, 
it is almost like the clear trumpet-blast 
that gripped and reawoke the young 
hussar bowed down with fatigue on his 
horse’s back as his regiment was cross- 
ing the Alps to act as reserves in the 
year VIII. [Those last lines are imagi- 
nary. Stendhal was a dragoon and not 
an hussar, and when he crossed the 
Alps he had not yet been officially 
enrolled in the service. These errors, 
which were pointed out to me by M. 
Abellet, I find myself too humble to 
correct.] 

His pen expresses his theory of 
egotistical heroism in these words: 
Alors comme alors. Another one of his 
favorite themes is of aspirations that 
soar too high. Pride lifts those who 
suffer from this ambition to such a 
height that they cannot keep in touch 
with any form of reality. Vanity’s 
dragnet then scours the lowest depths, 
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and occasionally raises some apprecia- 
ble catch. 

These questions of pride and vanity 
are essential. When they appear in a 
man who puts himself before the public, 
they are curiously mixed with his 
talent; they excite it, and even engen- 
der it; they deprave it and direct it 
continually. In the case of Stendhal 
we must stop here a moment and re- 
flect on the pride or vanity inherent in 
any masterpiece — qualities that are 
themselves a form of grandeur which 
the chemistry of criticism will never 
stop trying to analyze, for they are 
never negligible. 

Stendhal, though the least foolish 
of all illustrious authors, was forever 
tormented by the desire to be read and 
to move his readers. In spite of all his 
spirit and all the pleasure he took in 
surprising himself, in taking up differ- 
ent threads of narrative, in exposing 
his own weaknesses, and in railing at 
himself, as one pinches one’s self to see 
if one is awake, he never ceased to be 
torn between his desire to attain glory 
by pleasing and his voluptuous mania 
to be himself and himself alone—a 
mania that was directly contrary to his 
other ambition. The spur of literary 
vanity was constantly pricking him 
secretly, yet he would always feel the 
bite of absolute pride and self-depend- 
ence just a little sooner and just a 
little stronger. 

Our talents force us to employ our- 
selves. The lively and insistent process 
of forming ideas soon results in a 
strange impatience to carry these ideas 
out. The future masterpiece is ever 
fermenting within its future author. 
But when this frenzy which makes us 
eager to sell our soul to others is finally 
released, it almost always takes us 
completely out of ourselves. It whisks 


our ego away, we know not where. It . 


involves our personality in a world of 
exhibitions and comparisons where we 
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turn into an effect of the effect that we 
ourselves produce in a great number of 
unknown elements. The famous per- 
sonality tends more and more to be 
simply an emanation from this indis- 
tinct group of unknown people. He is, 
in other words, a creature of opinion, 
an absurd and public monster to which 
the real man gives way and adapts 
himself. 

Thus it is that these fortunate ones 
sacrifice their humility on the same 
altars where poor people burn humble 
incense. Our abilities can be heard 
tempting us to act at the expense ot 
what is perhaps our most precious part, 
at the expense of the most jealous, 
stable, and incommunicable element in 
our nature. These equally balanced 
qualities, our naive insulation and our 
love of glory, work out for us, as best 
they may, a single destiny. 

How can we avoid this contradic- 
tion between the two leading instincts 
of our intelligence? One instinct forces 
us to attract and seduce people's 
spirits at pure hazard; the other 
jealously confines us to our own soli- 
tude. The one concentrates on our 
cutting a figure in the world; the other 
makes us eager to be something and to 
confirm ourselves in our own original- 
ity. It is a conflict between the human 
element in man and the element that 
has so little of humanity in it as to 
seem totally different. Every pure and 
strong spirit feels that he is something 
more than a man, and refuses, naively 
enough, to recognize in himself one of 
the infinite number of types or species 
that inevitably repeat themselves in all 
human life. In every profound per- 
son some hidden quality incessantly 
tempts him to solitude. Such people at 
certain moments of contact with others 
or in certain reflective moods will suffer 
from a peculiar kind of grief, piercing 
and sharp, that seems to set them 
apart on an intimate island of thei 
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ple’sf Putting it too strongly to say that 


ther § there is none who is more inaccurately 
soli-| interpreted by most critics and by the 
our§ general public. Like many other Paris 


vogues, Pirandello is known to us 
through only part of his work — his 
dramatic productions, five of which 
have been performed here. This is but 
a small amount of the total output of 
one of the most productive men of our 
time, whose chief merit is that all his 
writings are bound together by a logi- 
cal sequence and orchestrated to a 
single central theme. 

Pira” dello’s work is a symbol of the 
modern world. He possesses a pro- 
found intuitive knowledge of a corrupt 
epoch knocked askew by the impact of 
stirring events. His theatre throws the 
audience, and his stories hurl the 
reader, into a state of intense corrosive 
anxiety where nothing seems stable. 


‘From La Grande Revue (Liberal literary 
monthly), March 
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and masterpieces of value. The victim 
of the disease of not being unique con- 
sumes his energies in thinking of all the 
ways in which he differs from other 
people. To make himself singular is his 
one mania, and perhaps he does this 
not so much to place himself above 
everybody else as to put himself in a 
class of his own, beyond comparison. 
‘Great men’ make certain ‘incom- 
mensurable’ men smile. 


LUIGI PIRANDELLO' 


BY DANIEL-ROPS 


His heroes are modern Hamlets who 
have lost all sense of a purpose in life. 
They are not profound; their energies 
are scattered. They face life in the 
curious position of a person who ex- 
pects nothing whatever. They fear the 
future, and are disgusted with it#pros- 
pects. A great number of them live 
only in an abstract, cerebral way. 
What kind of balance can people have 
who cry out, like the hero of The Late 
Mathias Pascal, ‘One of the few things, 
perhaps the only thing, that I am sure 
of is this, that I am called Mathias 
Pascal’? Yet he ends up by losing 
faith even in his own identity. 
Discreet as Pirandello has been in 
regard to his own feelings, he reveals a 
profound anxiety quite different from 
the simple intellectual game which 
some critics believe is his only scope. 
Literature for him, as for all other 
troubled spirits, is a means of living 
‘the awakened dream,’ of yielding to 
the wiles of psychiatry. ‘I work,’ he 
declared to one of his admirers, ‘to es- 
cape from my own life, whose material 
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aspects bore and disgust me. Once I 
have released the idea of whatever play 
or novel I am carrying about, I feel as 
if God had abandoned me.’ 

It would be suggestive to maintain 
that Pirandello, the Sicilian, is not a 
Latin at all. Byzantines, Normans, 
and Arabs, Orientals and Nordics, 
have all passed over his native country, 
leaving immortal monuments behind 
them. When the critics discerned that 
the success of Pirandellism was a coun- 
terbalance to the Nordic influences so 
prevalent before 1914, they entirely 
ignored all that this Italian owes to 
Northern writers. Pirandello studied 
at Bonn, and in Germany was initiated 
into the methods of experimental psy- 
chology. His entire work was sub- 
jected to the most categorical Northern 
influences — to Strindberg even more 
than to Ibsen. Pirandello is a living 
proof of how strongly the genius of the 
North has formed the intellectual sen- 
sibility of to-day. 

Pirandello’s work is based on a phil- 
osophical doctrine that he has ex- 
pressed in the mouths of many of 
his characters — rather verbosely in 
Henry IV, and rather soberly in The 
Voluptuousness of Honor. All of Piran- 
dello’s themes are devoted solely to re- 
vealing the fundamental contradiction 
behind every human character. They 
can be classed in three categories — 
the one concerned with the person and 
with the knowledge of him as a person; 
the second concerned with that per- 
son’s external aspect and appearance, 
with interpreting his life on the basis of 
appearances; and the third an endeavor 
to reconcile the person with his ap- 
pearances, and life with its manifes- 
tations, in the form of spiritual labors. 
This theme pictures the character less 
in his objective reality than in the un- 
real element that is his true nature. 

‘We only know a part of ourselves,’ 
Pirandello has written, ‘and perhaps 
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the smallest part of all. Bobbio used to 
say that what we call our consciousness 
is like the small disc of water one sees 
in a well. Beyond the horizons of our 
memory there are undoubtedly wide 
stretches of experience, crowds of 
events and perceptions, that escape our 
momentary consciousness and that 
compose our real selves — not only the 
self that we are to-day, but the person 
that we have been in the past. One 
could go further, and say that we con- 
tinue to feel and think with sentiments 
and ideals that have been for a long 
time forgotten, obscured, and ex- 
tinguished, but which can suddenly be 
awakened by an unexpected sensation 
—a smell or a color — that reveals 
within us the persistent life of another 
unsuspected character.’ 

In modern literature it has become 
banal to waste any paper on the ‘I feel 
two men within me’ theme, as the 
Father of the Church did. It is not 
two people, but ten, a hundred, a 
thousand, different personalities, that 
the writers of to-day feel stirring within 
them. Their ego is infinitely divisible. 
It is not a parcel of distinct units. The 
double characters of Edgar Poe or 
Stevenson are rudimentary compared 
to what we see now. These double 
characters do not originate only for the 
reasons that Pirandello indicated in 
the above passage — that is, through 
the freezing of the past forms within a 
single person; but they originate from 
all the hereditary influences, reactions, 
deviations, and psychological peculi- 
arities that modern methods of psycho- 
analysis have been able to discern. 
‘The individual composed of contra- 
dictory characters like a mythological 
monster’ — that is the object that Pir- 
andello proposes to study. The notion 
of character as the ancients conceived 
it escapes him entirely. This notion 
presupposes a will or a dominant pas- 
sion that Pirandello heroes never have. 
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They are always susceptible to strange 
moral changes. With Pirandello, more 
than with any other writer, every 
emotion involves the opposite emotion. 
This is carried to such a point that one 
of the heroes in Six Characters in Search 
of an Author exclaims, ‘Anything that 
can appear to you inconsequential is 
tangible proof that you have a living 
character standing before you.’ 

And the same character explains how 
this paradoxical construction of the 
soul is the basis of all conflicts. ‘Drama, 
to my mind, lies entirely in the knowl- 
edge that all of us try to be one person, 
when as a matter of fact a hundred ora 
thousand possibilities exist within us.’ 

Each one of the different elements in 
our character will act differently, and 
often without relation to our synthetic 
whole, the sum total of all these per- 
sonalities. ‘I have often thought,’ says 
the hero of Shoot, ‘that, however hon- 
est a man is, he cannot consider his ac- 
tions in an absolute sense, that is to 
say, apart from the incidences and co- 
incidences that give them their weight 
and value, without being guilty of 
omitting a fault that is concealed even 
from himself.’ 

All these different possibilities within 
every character are bound to cause 
dramatic situations, either because 
each trait in a person can fall into con- 
fict with his other traits, or because 
men never know whom they are deal- 
ing with. But looking at the character 
alone, without taking into considera- 
tion its relations with anyone else, the 
original source of all these conflicts can 
be discerned in a man’s knowledge of 
his own inner depths. His anxiety is a 
self-revelation. ‘A man who considers 
another profoundly,’ says one of the 
characters in Shoot, ‘soon makes this 
other lose his own consciousness of 
being alive; but if a man contemplates 
himself, his consciousness of life will be 
obscured and will vacillate.’ This is 
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perhaps the basis of Pirandello’s drama 
of anxiety, in which men who have 
weighed their chances and capacities 
are incapable of action. ‘He is too ac- 
customed,’ says another character in 
Shoot, ‘to talking to himself — in other 
words, to the worst enemy that any of 
us possesses; he has no clear perception 
of anything; he is lost and alone in the 
dark, crushed by his own mysterious- 
ness and by the mysteriousness of 
everything about him.’ 

This is indeed the complete condem- 
nation of analytical power, of the abuse 
of conscience-searching. These con- 
flicts of Pirandello’s, which would be 
numerous enough if they were confined 
only to what went on within us, are 
multiplied by the fact that we all are in 
contact with the outside world, and it 
is here that Pirandello stands on the 
same ground with a great number of 
modern authors. To understand how 
extensive these conflicts are we must 
study his themes that deal with ap- 
pearances. 

Everything is only appearance, and 
consequently instability and uncer- 
tainty. To this formula most French 
critics have reduced Pirandellism, 
though it actually contains a great deal 
more. Nothing happens as we imagine 
it does. That is the point of one of 
Pirandello’s most curious stories, The 
Lost Nobleman. No teaching is abso- 
lutely true. That is the moral of You’re 
Right If You Think So, where every- 
thing is based on interpretation. Given 
a living character, everyone makes his 
own image of that character; and if the 
same person is observed by two others 
at once, the two images that are formed 
of him will never be identical. In 
Madame Morti, First and Second, we 
see a wife who is gay and frivolous with 
her husband, and silent, almost morose, 
with her lover. 

Pirandello says of one of his hero- 
ines: ‘Undoubtedly Madame Anita has 
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another side; but that is not all; she 
possesses another, and another, and 
still another, as many as there are 
people who know her and whom she 
knows.’ | ‘This;theme has become almost 
banal by now, and we find it cropping 
up in authors as different as Clem- 
ence Dane in her novel, Legend, Paul 
Morand in the story of La Glace a trois 
faces in L’Europe galante, and even to 
a certain extent in Estaunié, in L’Apel 
de la route. Pirandello pursues one of 
his favorite themes in Comme ci (ou 
comme ga). A young man in love with 
an actress of doubtful morals intro- 
duces her to his mother. He is going to 
marry her, but at the moment of the 
marriage he is overcome by its diffi- 
culties and kills himself. This situation 
being admitted, Pirandello starts filling 
the play with all kinds of uncertainties. 
First of all, can the suicide be explained 
by the conduct of the young lady? 
Two men discuss this point. One af- 
firms that she is merely an intriguer. 
The other claims that she has acted 
nobly and tried to cure her lover of his 
passion; but the next day he has 
changed his opinion — proving the 
rule that every argument involves its 
opposite. Facts, therefore, are un- 
certain, if not in themselves, at least in 
the interpretation to which they can be 
subjected. Going still further, does the 
heroine herself know why she has done 
what she has? Because in explaining 
her conduct she is incapable of saying 
whether she was chivalrous or inno- 
cent. Hence there is no truth, no cer- 
tainty — nothing. Life is a dream, as 
Calderon would say—a_ gamble 
played by unconscious divinities. 

Can we escape from this infernal 
cycle of illusions? No, says Pirandello. 
The Late Mathias Pascal is a story of a 
man who profited from a fake attempt 
at suicide to assume another name and 
live a completely free life. At the be- 
ginning he feels he is master of himself, 
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freed from his past, and able to create 
for himself a future to his liking. ‘His 
conscience becomes pure and trans- 
parent again,’ but soon we see him 
overwhelmed by the very appearances 
that he wanted to destroy. Here lies 
the chief weakness of the book, be- 
cause oniy appearances are active, and 
the evolution of the hero does not obey 
in any way his inner fatality. He feels 
himself the shadow of a shadow when 
his earlier personality begins to es. 
tablish itself again. 

To such themes Pirandello adds still 
another category — the conflict be- 
tween the person and appearances. 
We know that the exterior being that 
we see, observe, and touch is only the 
provisional appearance of the inner 
man, yet everything moves along as if 
these two individuals, being and ap- 
pearance, were separate. They can 
even enter into conflict with each 
other. Thus it is that life revolts 
against the mask it wears, as in The 
Voluptuousness of Honor — perhaps 
Pirandello’s best play, because it is his 
most human. Here Baldovino, who 
has accepted the position of nominal 
husband to a young girl of good family 
who has been seduced, plays out his 
part with complete honesty, but sud- 
denly feels something within him pro- 
test against the attitude he is com- 
pelled to assume. He can no longer 
live with this woman; he wakes up 
from his dreamy abstractions and faces 
reality once more — not without risks. 

On the other hand, the mask may 
revolt against life instead of life re 
volting against the mask. This is the 
subject of Henry IV, a play of appear- 
ances that can be compared to Ches 
terton’s Napoleon of Notting Hill. The 
story deals with a man who falls off his 
horse during a pageant in which he is 
dressed up as Henry IV. He suddenly 
regains consciousness in the character 
of the hero of the conflicts between 
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Church and State, but after a few 
years his reason returns and he can 
take up his normal life again. Then it 


uns- 
him § is that his mask takes revenge on life 
nces § and he pretends to be crazy. When he 
lies §_ is forced to contradict himself before a 


board of medical experts, he raises his 
mask for a minute and takes advantage 
of his appearance of madness to kill an 
enemy, thus gaining revenge on life. 
He then, having shown to curious ob- 
es. § servers that they are more insane than 
he, assumes his mask once more and re- 





still § turns to his réle of lunatic. 

be-§ These conflicts between the person 
1ces, § and the appearance become still more 
that § violent owing to the transformations 
the § life makes us undergo — transforma- 
nner § tions to which our appearances do not 
as if§ teadily conform. This is what is ex- 


pressed by such: phrases as, ‘We con- 
tinue to feel and think with sentiments 
and ideals long forgotten and extin- 
guished.’ 

People have wanted to make Pir- 
andello the champion of intellectual- 
ism and to see in his plays only illus- 
trations of audacious intellectual 
themes. This is false. I do not mean to 
say that there is not a greater satis- 
faction in his intellectual tricks than in 
the sensibility of his character analysis. 
I also recognize that the essence of 
Pirandellism is thought-concept; but 
I do wish to make clear that he denies 
that thought can exist above and be- 
yond the immanent reality it inter- 
prets. 

What we call Pirandellism is only a 
facile game, but it would be unjust to 
reduce Pirandello himself to Pirandel- 
lism. ‘The “theatre of ideas” is a 
phrase that French criticism has re- 
peated again and again,’ says Benja- 
min Crémieux, ‘but this idea must 
quickly be spiked. His theatre makes 
you think, but it is not a theatre of 
ideas.’ 

Pirandello dislikes logic. He detests 
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it, not as Unamuno does, because it is a 
prison, but because it is an error. 
‘Reason is an empty vessel if blind in- 
stinct does not fill it up.” He may well 
be suspected of having a weakness for 
theories and applying them too sys- 
tematically, but it must be observed 
that he never allows theories to exist 
first and permits facts to follow. He 
dissociates theories from life, and he 
dissociates them in the name of a real- 
ism superior to the ordinary realism of 
a Zola that consciously confines itself 
to appearances. ‘Events are like sacks 
— if they are empty they do not stand 
up. To stand up any occurrence must 
have a meaning, and we must enter 
into the motives and sentiments that 
have provoked that occurrence.’ 

Pirandello is less an inventor than an 
observer. When he invents, it is in the 
light of his observations and of the 
logic or lack of logic which is his point 
of departure. Above all he is a creator 
of characters, and his image coincides 
so closely with the logic of life that the 
adventure of Mathias Pascal actually 
occurred in real life twenty years after 
the publication of Pirandello’s novel. 

Although he may paint his char- 
acters in too eccentric colors, and al- 
though he treats them like a mechani- 
cal equation, yet he shows a certain 
sympathy for them. This sympathy is 
not visibly addressed to the surface, 
but to the inner life, the sense of which 
Pirandello really wishes to communi- 
cate to us. He understands pity, and 
his work is not devoid of human feeling 
and sympathy. This is proved by the 
place he gives to little children and the 
infinite gentleness with which he speaks 
of them. 

“We cannot understand life if we do 
not somehow or other explain death, 
the criterion for all our actions, the 
thread that leads us out of this lab- 
yrinth in which we live, The light 
of life itself should come to us from 
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death.’ Assuredly, but the fact that 
Pirandello puts this remark in the 
mouth of a minor character in The Late 
Mathias Pascal does not prove to us 
one way or the other whether Piran- 
dello needed to discover this light him- 
self. We have nothing more than a 
fragile intuition based on a few obser- 
vations in which the discretion of the 
author does not entirely conceal the 
anxiety of his soul. This leads us to 
the conviction that so profound a state 
of anxiety as that in which Pirandello 
lives cannot fail to express itself in 
some kind of metaphysical torment. 
Such phrases as the following from one 
of his novels where Pirandello almost 
succeeded in formulating his theory of 
life seem to prove this point. ‘If man 
can thus consider and conceive his in- 
finite pettiness, what does it all mean? 
It means that he understands and con- 
ceives the grandeur of the universe, and 
in that case can it be said that man 
himself is petty?’ But such accidents 
are rare in Pirandello’s work, and more 
often he speaks of death as a form and 
appearance. 

‘Life is like the wind, like a flood, or 
a flame. Every object that we rescue 
from its flowing body is dead. We are 
all drops on the brink of the river of 
life, splashed out of the eternal stream, 
permanently fixed in death. For a 
little while the movement of the origi- 
nal river continues within each sepa- 
rate drop of water, but soon the move- 
ment subsides, the flame cools, the 
form shrivels, and at length all move- 
ment ceases. We have achieved death. 
That is what we call life. What are we? 
Dead men who have the illusion of 
life. We marry and die, and believe 
we confer life, but it is death that we 


give. Another drop of water on the. 


strand.’ 

Unquestionably all that is true, and 
death is just that; but it is something 
else besides, and we do not care to ad- 
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mit that between life and death, be. 
tween man and God, — for it comes to 
the same thing, — there is only a dif- 
ference of level, and not an essential 
difference. We should like to believe 
that the truth about this as Pirandello 
puts it is only a relative and provi- 
sional truth — a Pirandellan truth, in 
short. 

All the objections that can be raised 
against Pirandello can be put into a 
single phrase. In splitting up the in. 
dividual he demolishes the very basis 
of tragedy itself, which is not only the 
basis of theatrical art, but the foun- 
dation of human life. 

We have seen how his convictions 
have led him to prefer unreality to 
reality. His characters live in a world 
of illusions, but an illusion loses much 
of its interest when it is admitted asa 
fact instead of being considered as an 
error. If one wishes to admit that 
dreams can be more true than reality, 
one must also admit the modest corol- 
lary that reality is as true as dreams. 
In his Henry IV Pirandello shows he 
understood this. 

For real tragedy there must be a cer- 
tain element of positivism. The man 
who takes account of his duality, of his 
fundamental multiplicity, unquestion- 
ably finds himself in a state of turmoil, 
which lasts until he has exhausted all 
the possibilities of his personality. A 
total knowledge of his character, of his 
diverse sides, and of his uncertainties, 
is the final suppression of this conflict, 
and is therefore complete tragedy. 

Pirandellism, therefore, sterilizes the 
artist, for on the one hand it presup- 
poses the inability of people to com- 
municate with each other. It reduces 
life to pure appearances, saps the very 
lifeblood of drama, and, because the 
individual is by definition composed of 
an infinite number of fragments, can 
only move us by a series of crises and 
sufferings arising from all these inner 
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tensions that we have had to postulate 
in the first place. These tensions he is 
obliged to convey to us through intel- 
lectual means. Yet his heroes are tor- 
tured by their absolute inability to 
discover their true character. Pirandel- 
lism, in so far as it is systematic, is ex- 
aggerated, and falls thus into a purely 
intellectual game, a pleasant form of 
dialectics. In this sense, but in this 
sense only, Pirandello can be accused 
of being an intellectualist. Agnosticism 
is never stirring, never tragic, especially 
when it is based on pure logic. Of 
course, Pirandello has passed the stage 
of saying ‘What do I know?’ This su- 
perior realism which he has attained, 
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whose secrets he knows so well, has 
prevented him from following up the 
line he had taken when he wrote Siz 
Characters in Search of an Author. 

It would have been surprising had 
this author, one of the most fluid writ- 
ers of our time, remained faithful to a 
doctrine that would have held him 
still. He knows too well that there are 
no eternal truths, and that people who 
believe that they have found them are 
only dupes of their own illusions, and 
are prematurely dead. Such people are 
unable to distinguish the full implica- 
tions of any given moment of time. 
They lack definite orientation and 
wide freedom of choice. 


SKYROS 


(Rupert Brooke: April 23, 1915) 


BY WILFRID GIBSON 


[Observer] 


Sxyros — he spoke the name 
With eager, boyish zest, 


And little guessed 


His heart should come to rest 
Forevermore on that far island crest. 


Skyros — I heard the name, 
Nor ever thought ’t would be 


Aught else to me, 


Nor how unrestingly 


My heart should haunt that AZgean Sea. 


Skyros — to me by day 
An isle of marble white 


Transfused by bright 


Raptures of singing light, 
A beacon-fire of living song by night. 





GREECE FROM A DECK CHAIR! 


BY A NOMADIC TEUTON 


As we leave the Dardanelles the sun is 
rising. The gray-green rocky shores 
with their scanty vegetation, where 
British and Anzac troops fought their 
vain and losing battle, lie wrapped in 
Sunday peace. Our tidy white steamer 
turns westward, and off the starboard 
bow a low-lying ribbon of land marks 
the European glacis of Asiatic Turkey. 
Our first port is Dedeagach. In the 
days of the Turks it was a sleepy little 
place where a few banks had branches 
to finance the export of silk cocoons. 
Later the Bulgarians held it for a period 
and it became an important frontier 
post with a large garrison. Now the 
Greeks are in possession and are trying 
to convert it into a metropolis. Several 
thousand refugees from Asia Minor 
have settled here, and thousands of 
little cottages dot the shore and spread 
inland. But there is no work for these 
newcomers, most of whom are desti- 
tute. They are the great problem in this 
country, because the immigrant Greeks 
from Asia Minor crowd into cities 
and shun the fields. Eventually they 
will be forced to accommodate them- 
selves to practical necessities, as the 
Zionists have done in Palestine, and to 
exchange the counter and the work- 
bench for the spade and the plough. 

I am more and more convinced that 
this violent transplanting of more than 
two and one-half million Turks, Bul- 
gars, and Rumanians is no credit to 
our age and civilization, but a bar- 
barous concession to overheated na- 


1 From Kélnische Zeitung (Conservative daily), 
May 4 
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tionalism. Nevertheless it is a fact, 
and we must reconcile ourselves to 
facts. Unquestionably the active and 
enterprising Greeks have brought back 
with them, on their return from two 
thousand years in exile in another 
continent, the good qualities of their 
ancient motherland. They will make 
good. 

Kavala, famous as a shipping port 
for high-grade tobacco, has been trans- 
formed from a hummocky little coast 
town into a city of several hundred 
thousand people. The shores of the 
broad bay and all the land far back 
into the adjoining mountains are cov- 
ered with cottages and warehouses. 
At this point the refugees have been 
able to find employment. To-day 
happens to be a Grecian national 
holiday. Shops and factories are closed, 
bells are ringing, and Greek songs — 
no longer heard in Constantinople — 
are sung in drinking places. The 
weather god slumbers and the sea is as 
smooth as glass. The canvas of the 
little coasting boats in the harbor hangs 
limp and lifeless. But to-morrow will 
be busy again, for the town ships five 
or six million dollars’ worth of tobacco 
annually through Trieste to Dresden. 
Skillful advertising has given it the 
reputation of being the choicest in 
the world. 

Saloniki, the pearl of the A®gean, 
lies before us. She used to be a typical 
Turkish-European city, with her streets 
all corners and a population of some- 
thing under one hundred thousand, of 
whom ninety per cent were Jews. 
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Her navigators, mechanics, laborers, 
longshoremen, and even her rowdies, 
who made much trouble for the Turkish 
police, were Jews — mostly Sephardim, 
or Spanish Jews, blonde, leathery 
men. But since the great migration of 
peoples which is driving a million and a 
half Greeks out of Anatolia, Saloniki 
has made mighty strides forward. 
Like Kavala, — only on a larger scale, 
— she has spread out around the whole 
harbor and back into the surrounding 
heights. Everywhere you see little 
new cottages where exiles live and 
reflect on their lot. Saloniki has not 
enough work for her new hundred 
thousand, although she too ships 
tobacco to Dresden and has an active 
trade in Bulgarian flour and white 
beans. In fact, you are impressed 
here by the extent to which the com- 
merce of this coast is fed by the Balkan 
States. Great herds of beef cattle are 
driven in from the back country — 
worthy veterans rewarded for twenty 
years of faithful service at the plough 
with the butcher’s knife; though, to be 
sure, there are a few young heifers and 
steers among them, and also black 
buffalo, staring their stupid surprise 
at being called upon to make a sea 
journey. 

Saloniki’s hopes have not been ful- 
filled. Her roomy, well-protected har- 
bor is empty. Only a few Italian flags 
are visible at the anchorage. The free 
port assigned to Serbia yawns vacantly, 
for up to the present Greece and 
Yugoslavia have not become reconciled. 
Close to the beach to the east of the 
city lies Villa Alatini, embedded in 
green shrubbery. It was there that 
Abdul-Hamid was imprisoned for sev- 
eral months by the Young Turks, 
together with two of his wives, in 
constant fear of his life, and only too 
ready to sign the checks against his 
deposits abroad that his jailers laid 
before him. To-day this episode in the 
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life of the last real Sultan has been 
forgotten; the World War and the world 
peace have intervened, and before long 
no one will recall who Abdul-Hamid 


was. 

Until the Balkan wars Saloniki was 
a focus of both Greek and Bulgarian 
educational activity. The Greeks de- 
fended their ancient cultural centre 
obstinately, and with lavish subsidies, 
against the young and aggressive 
propaganda of the Bulgars. All Slavic 
Macedonia rallied to the schools of the 
latter nation. To-day Hellas is on top. 

Pireus. Here the activity is a sur- 
prise. The ancient port’s excellent 
but narrow harbor can hardly hold the 
shipping. Traffic seems to be ten times 
as large as formerly. Order, system, 
and discipline have taken the place 
of the din and confusion that used to 
reign here before the war. Our Cus- 
toms and passport examinations pass 
off smoothly and expeditiously. The 
Greek is appreciatively receptive to- 
ward any recognition of his good 
qualities, and when you remark that 
to-day the automobiles and taxicabs 
are lined up in perfect order, that fares 
are strictly regulated, that the streets 
are swept, that the porters demand only 
their legal fees, they smile and say the 
new Government is responsible for that. 
The police are well organized. When 
they catch a criminal, there is no more 
arguing and political dickering; he is 
promptly dragged off to prison. So 
far as I can learn, the people like to 
have a strong hand over them. In 
fact, the whole mood of the nation has 
changed. It has been hardened and 
sobered by adversities, and is weary of 
politics. In the last respect the people 
remind me of the spectators at a thea- 
tre when a play is dragged out too long. 
Therefore, when an energetic man 
strides out from behind the scenes 
and orders the curtain down, they 
applaud him. 





THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE’ 


BY HAVELOCK ELLIS 


THERE is always some actuality in the 
question of marriage. Of late there has 
been rather more than usual. To this 
various causes have contributed. There 
is first, and doubtless above all, the 
growingly acute realization of a new 
attitude toward marriage on the part 
of the young. Then there have been 
the remarkable revelations of the deep 
and serious nature of this new attitude 
contained in Judge Ben Lindsey’s 
Revolt of Modern Youth (a book which, 
strangely, has not yet been made avail- 
able to the English reader, though 
published a year ago), and, still more 
remarkable, his articles on ‘The Moral 
Revolt,’ now appearing in the Ameri- 
can Red Book. There is, again, The 
Book of Marriage, lately published, in 
which Count Hermann Keyserling, one 
of the most notable pioneers in social 
thinking to-day, has set forth, with 
singular courage and thoroughness, 
what he regards as the ideal of the 
marriage order we are now approaching. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw refused to con- 
tribute to that book, because, he said, 
whatever is written about marriage 
must ‘consist chiefly of evasions.’ 
That is hardly the attitude of the new 
generation, and the difficult problems 
of marriage are to-day faced with an 
absence of evasion which half a cen- 
tury ago would have been almost 
impossible. 

It is sometimes said that the belief 
in a new attitude of youth is merely an 
illusion due to the legend of a prim 

1 From the Saturday Review (London Conserv- 
ative weekly), April 23 
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and prudish Victorian age. Venerable 
ladies write to the Times to tell of the 
audacities and escapades of the young 
in their youth. But while we have 
always to recognize that the past 
grows tame and conventional in retro- 
spect, thereismore than that to be said. 
What we witness to-day is not merely 
the passing effervescence of high-spir- 
ited youth. The new moral attitude 
can also be serious, for it rests on a new 
conception of life, for which youth of 
to-day can often givechapter and verse. 
As Dr. Beatrice Hinkle has lately 
remarked, two generations ago there 
was the emancipation of the slaves; in 
the last generation there was the 
woman’s movement, still in progress; 
and now we have — whether or not we 
altogether approve of it — what may 
be called ‘the emancipation of youth.’ 
We used to hear about this being ‘the 
century of the child’; the child is now 
a few years older. We may perhaps 
remember for our reassurance that 
there is nothing in this movement rev- 
olutionary; it is rooted in the traditions 
of the past and the natural outgrowth 
of all that has gone before, especially 
‘of the general woman’s movement. 
‘ Formerly the place in life of sex and of 
marriage was largely determined by the 
legal and social subordination of wom- 
en; since it was unfair to allow a woman 
sexual responsibilities which she was 
not in a condition to bear, it became 
the part of a chivalrous and high-mind- 
ed man to accept these responsibilities 
for her. It was not easy to live up to 
that ideal, so disaster was always oc- 
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curring. Now, when women are be- 
coming enabled to pull their own weight 
in responsibility, the chivalrous ideal 
of the man who thinks and acts for the 
woman as well as for himself has grown 
out of date. And since the new attitude 
of youth is largely, though not entirely, 
an attitude of women, we have that 
‘emancipation’ which some view with 
alarm because it is yet untried, and 
others with hope because they know, 
not only that the old ideal is decayed, 
but that it never really worked outside 
narrow limits. 

Our age, like every other age, is one 
of transition, and that means that we 
always have with us a part of the past 
as well as of the future. In other words, 
there is always continuity; change, so 
far from being a radical novelty, is 
the most conservative of ancient tra- 
ditions. 

The change in the sphere of marriage 
which has dominated the field for half a 
century past has been the spread of 
facilities for divorce. There has indeed 


been a struggle between the party 
chiefly concerned for the stability of 
marriage and the party chiefly con- 
cerned about its reality, both on the 
side of marriage, though they have 


differed about the desirability of 
divorce. But notwithstanding these 
differences, the divorce movement has 
proceeded, slowly but steadily, in all 
civilized lands, not only in those of 
Protestant tradition, where we expect 
to find it, but also in those of Catholic 
tradition. In no civilized country is 
there any progressive movement for 
adding to the legal impediments to 
divorce. The natural goal, already 
attained here and there, seems to be 
divorce by mutual consent, provided 
that no rights of the parties themselves 
or of their children are injured. The 
stress is now, indeed, on the children, 
the fruit of the marriage union, rather 
than on the union, for to-day a mar- 
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riage no longer necessarily means a 
family, and it is mainly the family 
which makes the legal regulation of 
marriage desirable. The really revolu- 
tionary change by which a hundred 
years ago the population of Europe, 
which for a thousand years had re- 
mained almost at the same level, sud- 
denly began to double itself was a really 
portentous event, the significance of 
which is scarcely yet realized, notwith- 
standing the masterly manner in which 
Professor East in his Mankind at the 
Crossroads has set forth the problem of 
the approaching overpopulation of the 
world. It isa problem which the Popu- 
lation Conference, to be held this year 
at Geneva, under the auspices of dis- 
tinguished men of science, will doubt- 
less still further clarify. But the ques- 
tion of marriage may nowadays be 
considered separately. 

We witness, then, a great movement 
for the legal facilitation of divorce, 
which is everywhere actively or pas- 
sively accepted. At the moment, how- 
ever, when its triumph seems assured, 
and its results not likely to be undone, 
we also witness the beginning of an- 
other movement. Divorce may be said 
to be an aspect of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, an assertion of individuality 
and freedom and truth against what 
seemed the fiction of the Catholic con- 
ception of marriage. But in its achieve- 
ment the sound core of the Catholic 
conception was overlooked. Catholic 
marriage represented not merely a 
sexual union, but a conception of life, a 
religious life, in which sexual union was 
only one of the bonds, and not so 
supremely important that to break it 
involved the dissolution of the mar- 
riage. Nor is that large conception 
peculiar to the Catholic Church; it is 
found more or less clearly in India, in 
China, even among the more primitive 
people of New Guinea studied by Dr. 
Malinowski. The Catholic Church was 
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only peculiar in the way it supported 
that conception by assuming that, con- 
sent having once been given, marriage 
could not be dissolved by subsequent 
events. That was a daring way of 
asserting the dignity of marriage; but 
it was a fiction. 

Protestantism, which so clearly saw 
the fiction of Catholic marriage, failed 
to see that it also founded marriage on 
a fiction, and of an equally glaring and 
mischievous kind. The Protestant con- 
ception of marriage, which is that of 
the modern world generally, is rather 
vague, but it is in its essence secular and 
in its popular atmosphere romantic. 
That is to say, it is narrowed down toa 
kind of legal sex contract which is held 
to be sufficiently sanctified by the prom- 
ise of exclusive and permanent mu- 
tual sex love. Such a promise, even in 
the union of the most devoted lovers, 
is a fiction. It can never be kept, and 
the recognition that it cannot be kept, 
combined with a cowardly fear to ac- 
knowledge that fact, plunges our mar- 
riages into deceit and misery. That 
does not, of course, mean that every 
married couple is entitled to enter the 
divorce court. There are endless gra- 
dations between the secret desire and 
the technical act of adultery. What it 
means is that we have so strenuously 
inculcated this romantic fiction into 
the young couple that when they pri- 
vately discover that it is a fiction they 
are overwhelmed with a sense of 
personal guilt, and only in rare in- 
stances dare to confide in each other 
and to attain that mutual sincerity 
and trust which might well be regarded 
as in itself, even in the absence of sexual 
fidelity, the finest form of marriage. 
Our marriages are only saved from 
disaster — when they are saved — by 
a readjustment from the fictive ro- 
mantic basis on to something more 
stable, but the change is usually pain- 
ful, troublesome, and imperfect, gen- 
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erally leaving a feeling on both sides of 
disillusionment, and each party 


keeps hidden 
Love’s private tatters in a private Eden. 


The divorce movement, excellent as 
it has been, has helped to fortify the 
romantic view of marriage; it has con- 
centrated attention on the erotic side 
of marriage as though that were not 
only a highly important element but 
the sole content of marriage, and its 
diversion an adequate reason for dis- 
solving the union. 

Nothing seems clearer than that to- 
day we no longer have any use for 
romantic fictions in marriage. We may 
be thankful that the youth of to-day 
—whatever extravagant reactions 
they may sometimes fall into — have 
been sufficiently open-eyed and level- 
headed to realize that fact. But we do 
not find presented any definite con- 
ception of the ideal of marriage on a 
nonromantic basis. On that account I 
would attach significance to Count 
Keyserling’s essay, ‘The Correct State- 
ment of the Marriage Problem,’ in 
The Book of Marriage. It has seemed 
to some readers rather obscure, to some 
pedantic, to others grim, and many of 
us would propose to reformulate the 
statement at some points. But it yet 
remains the most important statement 
we possess of the marriage problem as 
it presents itself to-day, and is well 
worth the study it demands. 

The point at which Count Keyserling 
is specially apt to repel the reader is in 
rejecting the ideal of the ‘happy mar- 
riage.’ He does not consider that mar- 
riage is, or should be, merely a ‘happy’ 
condition. It is more than a sexual 
union; it is the bond of two equal 
and independent personalities, striving 
through that mutual relationship to 
attain a self-development neither could 
achieve in isolation, and that process 
cannot fail to involve pain as well as 
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joy; the ideal of comfort and ease may 
be better sought in a pigsty. For those 
who find this conception too exalted 
there are two considerations to bear in 
mind. In the first place, it is a mistake 
to suppose that men and women are 
afraid of difficulty and pain; all our 
lives bear witness that both are accept- 
ed, even welcomed, when they seem 
worth while, and that marriage is the 
best marriage which most fully corre- 
sponds to the real image of life. More- 
over, no possible form of marriage 
could evoke more heroism than that 
which, so often unnecessarily and un- 
profitably, is shown in our conventional 
marriages, alike by husbands and by 
wives. In the second place, as Key- 
serling points out, no one is bound to 
marry; not only is it possible to find 
erotic gratification outside marriage, 
but such gratification can never safely 
be made the main end of marriage. 
There are many people, also, especially 
saints and artists, who would be well 
advised to leave marriage severely 
alone. It is only too easy to find 
warning examples. Rudolph Valen- 
tino, who was the conspicuous symbol 
to the world of the romantic fiction of 
love, believed in it himself, but, as he is 
reported to have confessed shortly 
before his death, he had ‘lived in hell,’ 
for ‘fate mocks us artists.’ 

If Keyserling presents what he would 
himself regard as a satisfyingly tragic 
conception of marriage, as that which 
we are now approaching, there are more 
pleasantly beneficent features about it 
which he scarcely seems to have ade- 
quately set forth. The loss of the 
pretty romantic fiction is more than 
fully compensated for by the loss of the 
probable or certain disillusion. The 
way is open for making marriage, not 
only, in Keyserling’s phrase, an inter- 
polar tension of two units constituting 
a higher unit, but also, in the large 
sense, an erotic comradeship. The two 
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lovers cannot expect their relationship 
to continue as it began, nor is that even 
desirable; for there is nothing more 
unpleasant than the spectacle of two 
people so absorbed in each other that 
they are inapt for all the large and 
fruitful ends of social life. But they can 
always cultivate an erotic comradeship 
of mutual sincerity and trust constitut- 
ing a deep and tender communion, even 
strong enough, if need be, to remove the 
sting from what would otherwise be 
infidelity, although such a communion 
is the best protection against infidelity. 

There we are brought up to the an- 
cient problem of jealousy. ‘I found 
them one morning in each other’s arms 
—and I killed them,’ wrote in his 
autobiography three centuries ago the 
Spanish captain, Contreras, of his wife 
and her lover. The justification for 
such high-handed action has gone; we 
no longer regard husband and wife as 
each other’s property; adultery to-day 
seems to be regarded as less a matter 
for tragedy than for comedy. But the 
emotional basis subsists. Jealousy is 
natural, an animal instinct that we may 
observe even in our domestic animals. 
We become civilized humans by con- 
quering it, and those who are unable to 
do so are unfitted to deal with modern 
marriage. ‘ Marriage, indeed any love 
relationship, must always be a disci- 
pline; but it is also an art. The redis- 
covery of the existence of the art of love 
is, indeed, one of the grounds for ex- 
pecting an increase in the stability of 
marriage as well as in its charm. And 
how far marriage in any given case can 
admit of wider affectionate relation- 
ships must ever be a difficult and fas- 
cinating problem, to evoke the finest 
developments of discipline and of art. 

Judge Lindsey enables us to see on 
how large a scale these problems are 
now being faced and grappled with, 
not only in Europe and among our- 
selves, but as far away as Colorado. 
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His fame is world-wide as Judge of the 
Juvenile and Family Court of Denver, 
and in his own city he has become the 
friend and helper of young people and 
married folk alike, who come to him 
privately in difficulties and troubles 
which are, of course, chiefly over 
matters of sex. He is himself happily 
married, and he disclaims any wish to 
make fundamental changes in the 
marriage system, but he shows us how 
in the minds and the practical actions 
of men and women to-day the concep- 
tions which Keyserling and others set 
forth in philosophic form are slowly 
moulding the actual world. 
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A few years ago such considerations 
as these would have seemed merely 
Utopian. To-day we are able to see 
that the changes around us are but the 
wholesome continuation of a long tra- 
dition, merely the novel shape of an 
ancient substance, a new way to pay 
the old debt to Nature or to God. But 
it is a new way which, though it may 
introduce evils that we knew not be- 
fore, is likely to remove many evils 
that we already know too well. So 
that for one, at all events, who has 
worked in this field, it is possible to 
say, ‘Now lettest thou thy servant de- 


part in peace.’ 


BAXTER PRINT 


BY JOHN FREEMAN 


[London Mercury] 


Acarnst a tree that might be any tree, 

Mid leaves of every season, sits a lady 

In silk and velvet, with equable soft eyes. 
Her hair is like a shell smooth with the sea, 
Her face is porcelain; and in that shady 
Green stirless bower she sits, beyond surprise, 
And in her lap an unread letter lies. 


Is it that color makes the loveliness? 

Is it that never-recoverable serene? 

Is it the fingers lying gently laced? 

Is it the mingling light and shadowiness 

That draws my eyes, the ever-living green 

That draws my heart? — Never to be embraced, 
Maybe, by warm soft hands her hidden waist. 


Love loves not reasons, and I know not why 
I love her; maybe but because she is mine, 
Or because first on her my questions fell 
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As I peered at her with a childish eye, 

And hers looked down at me with tranquil shine, 
While I thought of the letter that might well — 
If she dare read it — all her story tell. 
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Great Britarn’s foreign trade returns 
for March showed a marked improve- 

ment as compared with 

February, exports increas- 

ing by forty-five million 

dollars. During the first 
three months of the year, however, the 
country’s visible adverse trade balance 
was nearly six hundred million dollars, 
or more than one hundred million dol- 
lars greater than for the corresponding 
period last year. According to the 
British census of production, the agri- 
cultural output of the United Kingdom 
averages between forty and forty-five 
dollars per acre annually, or about one 
thousand dollars per farm worker. 
Two-thirds consists of live stock and 
live-stock products, one-fifth of field 
crops, of which grain constitutes one 
half, and the remainder of fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers. The United 
Kingdom produces slightly more than 
one half of the meat its people use. 
Apparently depression and unemploy- 
ment have not hit the British kitchen, 
for per capita meat consumption is 
higher to-day than in the past, and 
total consumption reached a record of 
two million tons last: year. Although 
less than the average quantity of 
American cotton was manufactured in 
Great Britain last season, more Empire- 
grown cotton was marketed there than 
ever before. Since the war, deliveries 
from this source have more than 
doubled. The Lancashire mills are 
having a boom after the recent depres- 
sion, and of the five hundred and 
seventy-nine thousand insured em- 
ployees in the industry less than three 
per cent are now idle. Nevertheless, a 
great change is occurring in the cotton 


manufacture to the detriment of 
Great Britain. Since 1913 the number 
of spindles in the world has increased 
fourteen per cent. In China the 
number has risen two hundred and 
forty-one per cent, in Japan one 
hundred and forty-two per cent, in 
India forty per cent, and in the United 
States nineteen per cent. But in Great 
Britain the increase has been less than 
three per cent. As a result of the grow- 
ing dispersion of cotton mills to what 
have been hitherto nonindustrial coun- 
tries, international trade in cotton 
yarns and fabrics has declined nearly 
one fourth since 1914, although the 
amount of cotton manufactured has 
risen more than seven per cent. 
Among the interesting industrial 
reports of the past month is that of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., which 
has factories in the United States, 
France, Germany, and other countries, 
as well as the largest group of rubber 
estates in the British Empire. Accord- 
ing to the Company’s chairman, 1926 
was a bad tire-buying year all over the 
world. This was partly due to the 
sensational rise in the price of raw 
rubber, which caused a buyers’ strike, 
especially in the United States. People 
patched up old tires and used their 
spares. A second reason for the decline 
in sales was the introduction during 
1924 and 1925 of longer-lived cord 
tires in place of canvas tires, which 
reduced the number of replacements in 
1926. Lever Brothers’ annual report 
also reviews world-wide operations. 
Besides this company’s great soap, oil, 
and margarine factories in the mother 
country, the Dominions, the United 
States, and almost every land of 
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Europe, — including Yugoslavia, Po- 
land, and Finland, — it has more than 
one quarter of a billion dollars invested 
in various enterprises producing raw 
materials. These include a whaling 
station in South Georgia, palm nut 
plantations and crushing mills in the 
Congo, and copra enterprises in the 
Philippines and the South Seas. Many 
of these subsidiary companies do not 
operate under the firm name of the 
parent corporation, but are allied with 
it through stock control. In mention- 
ing a new factory under construction 
at Buenos Aires, the chairman said: 
‘We have already a large and lucrative 
export trade to South America, but 
the heavy duties necessitate very high 
selling prices, and a factory is therefore 
a desirable step in the development 
of our trade in this part of the world.’ 
British boot and shoe companies, which 
in several instances combine mer- 
chandising with manufacturing, also 
did a fairly good business last year. 


The two largest firms in the trade paid 
twenty per cent and twenty-two and 
one-half per cent dividends, and during 
the past five years have given their 
respective shareholders a total return 
of ninety per cent and one hundred and 
seven per cent upon the par value of 


their investments. British tobacco 
shares, which were boomed by the 
announcement of extraordinarily high 
profits for 1926, have slumped abruptly 
as a result of the increase in the tobacco 
duty. A reaction has also occurred in 
nitrate shares, which, after a brief re- 
covery, have again developed a down- 
ward tendency. The average monthly 
output of iron and steel in Great Brit- 
ain during the first three months of the 
year exceeded eight hundred thousand 
tons, and was higher by one third than 
the average for either 1925 or 1913. 
The engineering trades are also pros- 
perous, and the amount of shipping 
under construction in. British yards 
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during the first quarter of 1927 was 
nearly one and one-quarter million 
tons. Though less than the average 
before the war, this is the largest 
amount since December 1924. With 
this revival the engineering unions have 
begun to agitate for higher wages, and 
at a conference with the employers last 
month pointed out that during the past 
four years Great Britain had lost by 
emigration more than forty-three thou- 
sand skilled machinists and metal 
workers, most of whom had migrated 
to the United States. 

Something of a sensation was caused 
in the British business world by the 
announcement that the Southern Rail- 
way had given a contract for twenty- 
three electric generators, to be used in 
connection with the electrification of 
its London suburban lines, to a Swedish 
firm. This order, which amounted to 
six hundred thousand dollars, was lost 
to British makers because they are 
associated in a ‘ring,’ which is alleged 
not only to hold up prices but also to 
pool its business, and which tried to 
compel the Company to agree to terms 
and conditions for future work which 
it could not prudently accept. The 
manufacturers admit frankly that they 
have had a ‘ring’ for the past ten or 
eleven years. They defend their action 
by the fact that similar rings or their 
equivalent exist in every other country. 
The electrical industry is so standard- 
ized that it costs different firms about 
the same to manufacture identical 
machinery. Consequently they must 
charge about the same prices, and any 
marked deviation from them is detri- 
mental to business as a whole. 

Conferences continue between Brit- 
ish industrialists and their Continental 
colleagues. Early in April representa- 
tives of Big Business in Italy met their 
English confréres at London for what 
press reports represent as a rather 
Platonic discussion of their common 
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interests. Italy resents the status quo 
in industry as in politics, and argues 
that international agree- 
ments must not aim to pre- 
serve things as they are, 
but must leave the door 
open for readjustments, and 
in particular for liberal arrangements 
guaranteeing manufacturers south of 
the Alps the raw materials they need. 
This month British representatives of 
industry and finance are scheduled to 
make a return visit to Germany to 
continue the conversations held in Lon- 
don earlier in the year. M. Loucheur, a 
former French Minister of Finance, 
who is not only one of the leading 
industrialists of his country but is also 
an ardent advocate of international 
trade understandings, recently deliv- 
ered an address to the Berlin Chamber 
of Commerce, in which he stressed 
Europe’s economic decline relatively to 
the United States. He declared that 
protection and free trade were equally 
out of date, that we were entering a 
new era of international industrial 
combination, and that the sole cure for 
Europe’s present depression was a 
complete understanding between State 
and State for the better organization 
of trade. He would have industries 
combine first nationally and then inter- 
nationally. 

France added an important link to 
her highly developed system of internal 
waterways last April when she dedi- 
cated a canal tunnel linking Marseille 
with the River Rhone. This great 
engineering work, which pierces the 
mountain chain behind the city, is 
about five miles long, and is large 
enough to permit barges of fifteen 
hundred tons to pass each other at any 
point along its course. French foreign 
trade returns for March indicate that 
the falling off in exports the previous 
month was only temporary, for they 
record a resumption of the favorable 
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balance that began nearly a year ago. 

Although Germany’s industrial out- 
put has been at practically the pre-war 
level ever since 1925, her 
imports of raw materials 
and semimanufactured commodities are 
only three fourths of what they were in 
1914. This is due in part to the fact 
that industries employing domestic 
raw materials have made relatively 
quicker recovery and have progressed 
faster than those depending on im- 
ported raw materials. Scientific dis- 
coveries, such as the substitution of 
artificial silk for imported fibres, have 
also helped to make the country self- 
supplying. After the Easter holidays 
the bank rate stiffened in Germany. 
This started a new agitation against 
the Government’s policy of discounte- 
nancing foreign loans. Although these 
are evidently still necessary, Germany 
has again begun to invest money 
abroad. A Charlottenburg pottery 
company has acquired a majority of 
the stock of a similar enterprise in New 
Jersey. The Krupps and their associ- 
ates have recently bought iron mines in 
Sweden. The Siemens-Halske Com- 
pany has invested two and one-half 
million dollars in the Greek Telephone 
Company. Altogether, since the begin- 
ning of the year more than twenty-five 
million dollars of German capital have 
thus found employment in foreign 
countries. Iron prices have been 
raised in Germany — on account, it is 
said, of a general increase of eight per 
cent in wages granted by the arbitra- 
tion courts on April 1. Two years ago 
the two-shift, twelve-hour day was 
abolished in German blast furnaces 
and the three-shift, eight-hour day was 
substituted for it, with the result that 
the number of employees in the 
industry is now about forty-two per 
cent greater than it was before. The 
twelve-hour shift still prevails in rolling 
mills, but a movement is under way to 
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introduce the shorter day there likewise. 

The suit brought by our Depart- 
ment of Justice against the American 
representatives of the European potash 
combination under our antitrust laws 
met a quick response on the other side 
of the water. A writer in Berliner 
Tageblatt says: ‘It is amusing to observe 
how shrewdly the Americans have 
seized the opportunity to put them- 
selves before the world in the light of 
champions and defenders of consumers. 
It is, of course, an excellent thing for 
them to try to keep down monopoly 
prices. We are obligated to them for 
what they have done to make coffee 
and rubber reasonable. On the other 
hand, such professions are directly con- 
tradicted by their attitude in respect to 
the Interallied debts, their own trusts, 
and their tariff. . . . Americans pro- 
test against our national monopolies, 
but raise no objection when their own 
monopolists put on the screws, — for 
example, in case of bananas and sugar, 
— or when their own financiers supply 
money to the very monopolies over 
here which they are fighting.’ 

The Harriman Company, which is 
operating the famous Chiaturi man- 
ganese mines in Georgia under a con- 
cession from the Soviet Government, 
has protested against the unfair com- 
petition of the Russian authorities. 
Under its contract the Company pays 
a high export duty on all the manganese 
ore it ships out of the country. It has 
been obliged to expend four million 
dollars or more upon betterments, all 
of which revert to the Soviet Union 
after twenty years. These and other 
expenses, ordinary and extraordinary, 
compel the Company to charge a high 
price for its manganese. Meanwhile the 
Soviet authorities have opened rich 
mines at Nikopol in South Russia, and, 
as they ship their ore free of tax, 
are underselling the Harrimans. More- 
over, the Soviet ore goes to a rich 
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German group of steel-makers, to 
whom it gives an advantage in inter- 
national competition. 

The chairman of the British-Italian 
Banking Corporation, in his last annual 
report, gave a very optimistic account 
of business conditions in Italy. During 
the past year the capacity of her hydro- 
electric power plants has increased 
about twenty-five per cent. Her ad- 
verse balance of trade has been reduced 
from seven thousand, eight hundred 
and eighty-two million lire to seven 
thousand, two hundred and seventy- 
one million lire. Although the tonnage 
of freight crossing her wharves declined 
in 1926 as compared with 1925, — 
largely on account of the British coal 
strike, — loadings and unloadings from 
vessels flying the Italian flag increased 
by one and one-half million tons. The 
production of sugar beets more than 
doubled, but an unfavorable season 
reduced the wheat crop by over five 
million quintals, or about one twelfth. 
Spain is reported to be prospering 
behind the highest tariff wall of any 
country in Europe. The Government 
has refunded a floating debt of nearly 
five and one-quarter million pesetas 
on a five-per-cent basis. The immedi- 
ate consequence of the conversion 
was to ease the money market and to 
start a boom on the Stock Exchange, 
where some shares have risen more 
than fifty points since the first of the 
year. 

In discussing the effect of the dis 
orders in China upon American mat- 
China and kets in the Orient, it is not 
Jeon always realized that we buy 

more from the Chinese than 
we sell to them. In 1925 our exports to 
that country were valued at ninety- 
four million dollars and our purchases 
from it at one hundred and sixty-nine 
million dollars. One of the largest items 
among our imports is raw silk, which 
accounts for fifty million dollars a year. 
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Vegetable oils, varnish resins, anti- 
mony, furs, wool, and hides constitute 
the bulk of the remainder. We pur- 
chase annually more than one million 
dollars’ worth of dogs’ skins, which 
make good imitation fox, in that 
country. The big items in our export 
trade with China are tobacco and 
petroleum. Despite boycotts and civil 
wars, the Chinese maritime customs 
returns increased last year. The net 
profits of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, probably the 
largest Occidental institution of the 
kind in the Orient, also rose. Shanghai, 
which has been the centre of so many 
labor disturbances during the past two 
years, has one hundred and eight trade- 
unions, with more than one quarter of 
a million members. Thirty-one of these 
societies, with sixty-six thousand mem- 
bers, are among cotton-mill operatives. 
The Chinese market represents far 
more to Japan than it does to us. 
Between 1913 and 1925 her exports to 
China increased, in round numbers, 
from seventy-seven million dollars to 
two hundred and thirty-four million 
dollars, while her imports increased 
from thirty million dollars to one 
hundred and seven million dollars. 
The loss of trade due to the civil war 
has impressed upon Japanese manu- 
facturers the need of diversifying their 
market so that they will not be as 
dependent as hitherto upon China for 
their prosperity. As a corollary of this, 
they must improve the quality of the 
goods they export so that these can 
compete with those of Europe and 
America in the new trade fields which 
they seek to enter. Japan’s total 
foreign commerce during the first three 
months of 1927 fell off more than 
seventeen per cent as compared with 
the same period in 1926. The enor- 
mously heavy drain which Japan’s un- 
favorable balance of trade has made 
upon her resources since the war is 
VOL. $88— NO. 4807 
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revealed by the following figures. The 
great rise in 1923 and 1924 was, of 
course, due to the earthquake. The 
figures are in million yen, or one half 
that amount in dollars. 


Partly on account of their diminish- 
ing sales to China, and partly because 
of their meeting increasing resistance 
from Lancashire in the Indian market, 
Japanese spinners are reported to have 
agreed to curtail production fifteen per 
cent beginning the first of May. It 
is rumored that some textile companies 
have not made sufficient provision for 
depreciation during the recent period 
of high output, and are having diffi- 
culty during the present financial crisis 
in getting capital for replacing their 
worn-out machinery. In this connec- 
tion we should bear in mind that 
Japanese mills work twenty hours a 
day. Although the average yield on 
stocks in Japanese industrial corpora- 
tions, as reported by the Mortgage 
Bank, has been slightly better this 
year than for the first three months of 
1926, a sensational Stock Exchange 
decline has accompanied the present 
financial panic. The average shrinkage 
since early in the year has been more 
than seven points. On the other hand, 
shaken confidence in the banks and the 
withdrawal of deposits have caused a 
lively demand for government bonds 
and conservative company debentures. 
For example, the bonds of the South 
Manchurian Railway Company and 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha Steamship 
Company have shown marked ad- 
vances. 
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Most of the important trading coun- 
tries in the Southern Hemisphere have 
suffered, like our Western farmers, 
from low world prices of farm produce 
and raw materials. New Zealand re- 
ports an adverse trade balance and a 
mild internal depression due to this 
cause. Although Argentina’s exports 
last year exceeded in volume those of 
the previous season by two million tons, 
she received seventy-five million dol- 
lars less for them than in 1925. An 
adverse balance of trade resulted, and 
exchange was supported in no small 
degree by national and provincial loans 
floated in New York. The same world 
market conditions affected Brazil, 
where business was stili further de- 
pressed by the Government’s over- 
energetic policy of deflation. The result 
was a fall in the price of Brazilian prod- 
ucts which seriously curtailed the 
purchasing powers of the interior, or 
producing, districts and caused a con- 
traction of both import and export 
trade. Though shipments of coffee, 


which amounted to nearly fourteen 
million bags, were larger than in 1925, 
their value declined by well toward 


five million dollars. Sao Paulo, the 
principal textile manufacturing centre 
of South America and the most impor- 
tant industrial city on the Southern 
Continent, was especially hard hit. 
Many of its mills suspended operation 
for most of the year, and an unprec- 
edented number of failures occurred. 
Peru, which is also in the trough of 
a depression, has radically raised her 
tariff under an emergency law in order 
to supplement her revenues. The in- 
creases range from twenty per cent to 
one hundred per cent, and apply to 
textiles, manufactures of wood and 
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metals, stationery, and in fact most 
articles of ordinary consumption, as 
well as luxuries. The chairman of the 
British Bank of South America echoes 
in his last report to the company the 
same complaint of increasing American 
competition that his fellow chairmen of 
other British corporations doing busi- 
ness in that part of the world have 
made in previous statements to their 
shareholders. One factor working in 
behalf of our own exporters is the 
greater stability of labor conditions in 
the United States. The established 
reputation of British goods ‘has of late 
been offset by the lack of confidence 
on the part of overseas buyers engen- 
dered by incessant strikes in this 
country [Great Britain] and by the 
consequent uncertainty of securing 
delivery of the goods ordered.’ In 
addition to this, part of ‘the demand 
for goods formerly satisfied by imports 
is now satisfactorily met from local 
manufactures.’ 

Argentina’s railway directors have 
just caught on to the idea, which Jim 
Hill’s policy on the Great Northern 
and that of other railroads in our own 
country and Canada might have taught 
them long since, that it may pay them 
to spend a little money to promote 
agricultural progress along their lines. 
Ten of the principal companies have 
just promised the Government to raise 
in the neighborhood of two million 
dollars for this purpose. They plan to 
bring Italian, Hungarian, Austrian, 
Spanish, and German immigrants into 
the country and to settle them on 
farms, selected by and temporarily 
cultivated under the direction of the 
railway management, but sold to the 
colonists at cost. 
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English and American Book Prices 


Devotep followers of Books Abroad 
and Our Own Bookshelf have probably 
been struck many times already by 
the ‘curious discrepancy,’ as the Lon- 
don Outlook calls it, between the 
American and the English price of the 
same book. Popular novels cost 
roughly the same, — in England seven 
shillings and sixpence and in the 
States two dollars,—our slightly 
higher figure being more than explained 
by labor and manufacturing costs. 
There are, however, certain books 
where the difference in price cannot be 
laid at the door of our lofty general 
price-level. The Outlook mentions spe- 
cifically Dreiser’s American Tragedy, 
which costs five dollars over here — 
except, of course, in Boston, where no 
virtuous and law-abiding bookseller is 
allowed to offer it at any price — and 
sells for ten shillings in England. 
Bruce Barton’s version of the Bible, 
The Book Nobody Knows, costs two 
dollars and a half in America and three 
shillings and sixpence in England — 
considerably less than half our price. 
The Outlook permits itself to wonder 
why this spread exists, and expresses a 
wish that one of our American pub- 
lishers would explain it. To save them 
from that embarrassing task, this 
department is happy to step forward 
and lay it up chiefly to the fact that 
publishers, like everybody else, ask as 
much as they think they can get. But 
circumstances alter cases, and the two 
books mentioned, having won a con- 
siderable success in this country, could 
be assured a definite sale in England at 
adefinite price. Here, where they were 


published first, they were unknown 
quantities to some extent, and the pub- 
lisher had to ask a price that bore some 
relation to the risk involved. Another 
point, too, is that very few books over 
here can be sold in bulk to libraries, as 
they are in England, and with our 
large country and scattered population 
distribution costs are considerably 
higher. 

There were, however, two books that 
the London Outlook did not mention. 
Revolt in the Desert and Emil Ludwig’s 
Napoleon both sold over here for three 
dollars, whereas in England Law- 
rence’s book cost thirty shillings — 
virtually seven dollars and a half — 
and the other sold for a guinea. The 
low cost over here was due to the fact 
that Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tions must not cost over three dollars, 
and that publishers, with that market 
in view, will occasionally bring down 
the price of their wares to the reach of 
the common man. 


Wolf Children of India 


THE recent rescue near Allahabad of 
a seven-year-old boy who was dis- 
covered living with wolves in a cave 
brings up one of the most baffling 
problems of the jungle. Stories of 
children being reared by wild animals 
are so often told in India, and have 
been so frequently authenticated, that 
they cannot all be dismissed as mythol- 
ogy pure and simple. In this latest 
instance the boy is completely wild, 
he moves at great speed on his hands 
and knees, his back is covered with 
heavy callouses, and he barks loudly 
but cannot speak. His appearance is 
1021 
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normal, but he is subject to fits during 
which he attacks human beings, bites 
his own body, and devours earth. 
Usually docile, he occasionally devel- 
ops great strength, but is never able to 
distinguish between the two chief ele- 
ments in his diet, grass and roots. At 
present he is locked behind bars, pend- 
ing his transfer to an asylum. 

Other instances of a similar nature 
have occurred frequently in India. 
The theory is that the wolves carry 
away a baby to devour, but, discover- 
ing that another member of the pack 
has captured a more palatable victim, 
accept the child as one of themselves. 
Sometimes, too, babies are carried off 
for their own sake when the she-wolf 
has lost her young. Certain skeptics, 
however, insist that wolf-children are 
a pure invention. A correspondent of 
the Daily Mail points out that the 
natives are in the habit of abandoning 
imbecile children in the forest, and 
later invent fantastic stories about 
them. This correspondent, who is 
Director of the Ceylon Pasteur Insti- 
tute, holds that a child could not 
travel fast enough to keep up with 
wolves, and could not snatch enough 
food from them to keep alive. 

The Observer, on the other hand, 
believes in wolf-children. Many sea- 
soned Anglo-Indians during the nine- 
teenth century checked up carefully on 
various cases, and were several times 
convinced that the stories they heard 
were substantially true. The only 
known case of a girl surviving adoption 
by wolves occurred recently, when two 
little members of the weaker sex, one 
aged two and the other aged eight, were 
rescued from the jungle. The younger 
child soon died, but the older one sur- 
vived, and was patiently instructed in 
civilized ways. Her entire vocabulary 
now extends to no more than thirty- 
five words, and she can speak no 
sentence containing more than three. 
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It has been said that the speechlessness 
of wolf-children affords the only prac- 
tical proof we have that language is 
not an hereditary instinct. 

Although wolves have no monopoly 
on jungle children, the other animals 
do not seem to offer much competition. 
In October 1920 a male child was dis- 
covered who was supposed to have been 
reared by a leopard; and three years 
before the war a girl was found who 
was said to have passed nine years 
among the monkeys. She could eat 
nothing but grass and dog biscuits, 
and behaved more like a monkey than 
anything else. 

In the light of these disclosures 
Romulus and Remus may have to be 
moved out of mythology into history. 


Germany’s Faltering Christians 


Sratistics from Dr. J. Schneider’s 
Church Year Book of Germany for 
1926 show a steady falling off in many 
lines of Christian activity since the 
war. The Kirchenaustritibewegung, as 
the movement away from churches is 
called, extends to the clergy as well as 
the laity. Whereas in Holland there is 
one Protestant preacher to every eight 
hundred and fifty laymen, in England 
one to every thousand, and in Sweden 
one to every seventeen hundred, in 
Germany the proportion is one to 
twenty-five hundred. That the young 
men are not preparing to fill the vacant 
pulpits is proved by the rapidly dwin- 
dling number of theological students. 
In 1914 there were 4263 prospective 
Protestant preachers enrolled through- 
out the country. By 1920 the number 
had dropped to 3590, and last year @ 
bare 1900 young theologues had taken 
advantage of the favored position 
their calling enjoys, since no other 
type of student is entitled to so much 
financial assistance. In the face of un- 
precedented overcrowding and lack of 
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opportunity in all other professions, 
the young men of Germany seem to 
prefer almost anything to the pulpit. 

Needless to say, this lack of interest 
among the students is merely a reflec- 
tion of the state of mind of the nation 
at large. Between 1919 and 1924 overa 
million churchgoers turned their backs 
on their religion. In 1920 alone over 
three hundred thousand deserted the 
fold, though by 1923 the year’s loss had 
sunk to 111,000, and by 1924 to 68,000. 
During the same six years only 90,854 
new converts were enrolled. Church 
weddings are also going out of fashion. 
In 1910 slightly more than ten per cent 
of the weddings in Germany were civil 
ceremonies. By 1922 this figure had 
risen to sixteen and a half per cent, 
where it remained for the next three 
years. 

Although there is said to be a great 
Roman Catholic revival throughout 
Europe, the figures from Germany cer- 
tainly point in the opposite direction. 
Dr. Schneider shows that about ten 
thousand Catholics were converted to 
Protestantism in each of the years 
1922, 1923, and 1924, whereas only 
seven thousand Protestants a year 
went over to Rome. And since there 
are more Protestants than Catholics 
in Germany, the Catholic Church has 
lost proportionately even more than the 
mere figures indicate. 


Mendelian Butterflies 


New light is being thrown upon some 
of the problems of heredity and evolu- 
tion by the recent experiments on the 
effect of shock upon embryo butterflies. 
Reiterating the conclusions of Weis- 
mann, Professor E. B. Poulton de- 
clared, in an address before the Ento- 
mological Society of England, that 
inherited characters can be compared 
to ancient manuscripts that have been 
written upon many times, and that 
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these buried characters may emerge as 
a result of shock produced by abnormal 
stimuli. 

Directly in line with this statement is 
the startling evidence uncovered by 
Dr. V. van Someren of Nairobi. Taking 
an embryo in the soft and unset pupal 
stage, he gives it a sharp rap with a 
mallet and discovers that the char- 
acters of the opposite sex appear on the 
side most affected by the shock. One 
of these gynandromorphs, as _ these 
curious forms are called, exhibited an 
almost perfect half-and-half example. 
It is suspected that the results obtained 
by shock are due to reversion toward an 
ancestral condition, not necessarily 
remote — or, to return to the analogy 
of Professor Poulton, the shock erased 
some of the layers of writing upon the 
ancient manuscript and revealed char- 
acters hitherto submerged. 

It is well known that the male parent 
transmits female characteristics as 
fully as the female herself, and vice 
versa, but it now appears that in their 
secondary sexual characters these par- 
ents themselves belong potentially as 
much to one sex as to the other. Pro- 
fessor Poulton infers that the pupal 
factors which determine the secondary 
characters of sex are in a condition simi- 
lar to those of a Mendelian individual 
possessing mixed factors. The male 
characters are dominant in the normal 
male, and the female characters are 
dominant in the normal female, but a 
well-timed shock reveals the under- 
lying characters in as plentiful numbers 
as the overlying ones. 


Wagner Prefers Jazz 


Sreerriep WaGNER, son of the great 
Richard and grandson of Liszt, has 
come out on a mildly jazz platform. 
During his recent visit to London, the 
first in sixteen years, he conducted a 
radio concert with his left hand and de- 
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livered a few opinions to the press. For 
modern composers he has no use at all. 
‘I have never heard any of Elgar or 
Holst,’ he stated, ‘nor any of the 
modern French or German composers. 
At Bayreuth I give only the classical 
composers — Beethoven, Liszt, Bach, 
and my father. In my leisure I like to 
hear jazz music and see a good play.’ 

Herr Wagner frankly confesses that 
he cannot move with the times, and has 
therefore made no effort to find out how 
some of the new music is being in- 
fluenced by jazz rhythms. His en- 
thusiasm for the tunes that the rabble 
of Europe and America constantly hum 
is but lukewarm. Unable, like the rest 
of us, to avoid the wailings of the sax- 
ophone, he listens to it with a com- 
posure bordering on pleasure. 


The Capeks’ New Play 


Tuose two imaginative Capek boys, 
Josef and Karel, have turned out 
another specimen of Czech drama in 


the form of Adam the Creator. Inter- 
viewed before the show began, Karel, 
the brighter of the two, sketched out 
his bold idea in these words: — 

‘In my new play Adam annihilates 
the world through the spirit of nega- 
tion. But God commands him to 
create another world in lieu of the old 
one. Adam creates’ a new world ac- 
cording to his ideas, but the new world 
is not thankful to its creator. Finally 
he is denied by his own creations, and 
becomes an outcast of the new human 
race. In the last act Adam comes into 
Hell, but finds no place even there, for 
his creations are just erecting a cathe- 
dral of creation in inferno, and he is 
expelled from this underworld.’ 

One of the leading characters in this 
fast-moving piece is Adam’s Alter Ego, 
who is as unsuccessful in endlessly pro- 
ducing cloth-capped workers as Adam 
himself is in laying down a plan of life 
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in which the world is apparently regi- 
mented into something rather like the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. In theory 
Adam is a nihilist, but when he per- 
ceives that he is nothing but a large. 
scale Mencken — one of those destruc- 
tive critics who have nothing to offer in 
place of all that they tear down — he 
acknowledges his error and realizes 
that the existing world is better than 
the one he has constructed. The climax 
is reached when the voice of God re- 
leases the two Adams from their task 
of creation. 

The reviewers of Prague seem to 
agree that the play is more philosophi- 
cal than dramatic, and that the stage 
designing is modern and effective to a 
degree. Its tone is didactic, its wit 
brilliant, benevolent, and, we are sorry 
to say, pessimistic. The moral punch 
that it carries is that all destruction 
results only in greater chaos. 


American Boxing and English 


Nor content with ring-side seats at 
championship prize fights, sports writ- 
ers representing England and America 
have stepped into a journalistic squared 
circle to defend boxing as it is prac- 
tised in their respective countries. 
Mr. E. B. Osborn defends England 
with ‘The Sweet Science,’ while Mr. 
W. O. McGeehan, writing on the 
‘manly art of modified murder,’ has 
come to the assistance of our made-in- 
America world championship reputa- 
tions. 

Although the criticisms of Mr. 
McGeehan are characterized by his 
opponent as ‘haymakers,’ or wild 
swings which miss their mark, some of 
the American’s observations appal- 
ently roused the ire of the British de 
fender. The only necessary qualifica- 
tions of an American boxing expert, we 
learn from Mr. Osborn’s article, are 
‘an Irish name, a knowledge of Yiddish, 
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and a flask of synthetic Scotch.’ All 
this may have been occasioned by the 
fact that Mr. McGeehan had previ- 
ously fouled Mr. Osborn by misspelling 
his name, giving him wrong initials, 
and identifying him with the wrong 
newspaper. 

Mr. Osborn draws a line between the 
business of professional boxing as it is 
practised in the States and the sport as 
it is conducted in the English ring. 
He tells us that some of our champions 
would have been disqualified in ‘the 
first or second round — if they had 
escaped lynching by the crowd! The 
tactics of foul play are carefully studied 
over there, and the invader must 
acquire all this unsweet science — as 
Kid Lewis did — if he is to have a 
chance of winning a world’s champion- 
ship in an American ring.’ And again, 
‘Firpo would have received the deci- 
sion if the fight had taken place any- 
where in Great Britain.’ 

To which we say, like the neutral 
referee, ‘Make it clean and fast, boys.’ 


A British Gantry 


Our modern miracle-workers and evan- 
gelists have recently been overshad- 
owed by Pastor George Jeffreys of the 
Elim Foursquare Gospel Demonstra- 
tion, who according to some accounts is 
healing people by wholesale at the 
Albert Hall, London. His vast audi- 
ence of six thousand is thrown into a 
religious ecstasy which some observers 
have characterized as mesmerism, and 
which perhaps resembles some of our 
own frenzied religious revivals. 

Mr. Jeffreys evidently holds his 
congregation with all the power of an 
experienced evangelist. When he asks, 
‘Do you believe in miracles?’ the entire 
audience, six thousand strong, roars 
back, ‘Amen.’ Then, with a voice that 
reverberates throughout the hall, he 
shouts, ‘How many people here to-day 
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have been cured?’ Immediately several 
hundred hands are thrown upward, 
while the pastor and choir murmur 
ecstatically, ‘Thank God. Amen.’ 
After the sermon long lines of unfortu- 
nates pass before Pastor Jeffreys so that 
he may lay his hands upon them and 
cure them. The believers seem unper- 
turbed when no cures are performed, 
when the lame man still uses the crutch 
after he has received the Jeffreys touch, 
when the blind man is still blind after 
the ceremony. ‘It will come,’ say the 
faithful, revealing a trust, an optimism, 
which is one of the most striking 
aspects of this exhibition of religious 
fervor. 

We in America are familiar with this 
sort of group hypnotism, but it is 
rather surprising to see such evidences 
of it in an England which, according to 
her reviews of Elmer Gantry, is not 
troubled with religious chills and fevers. 


Suicide: Cause and Cure 


Just as we are recovering from our 
suicide epidemic, we learn that Japan 
has not only found an explanation for 
the prevalence of self-murder in some 
of her cities, but also an effective cure. 
Perhaps the fashion for silk stockings 
and clothes lies at the bottom of the 
entire matter — not because the vic- 
tims are girls who futilely seek these 
luxuries, but because they work in the 
mills, where immorality is said to run 
rampant. At Okaya, Nagano, forty 
working girls plunge into Lake Suwa 
each year because of despondency over 
the conditions under which they toil. 
There is an old saying in the town that 
the bottom of the lake has been appre- 
ciably raised by the number of work- 
ing girls who have thrown themselves 
into it. 

Because of tradition, or out of cour- 
tesy toward her predecessors, each 
of these suicides jumps into the lake 
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from the very same spot. A remedy 
has been sought, and easily found. It 
consists of a marker which reads: 
‘Wait a minute— if you are over- 
burdened with perplexities, come to 
your mother’s home. Mme. Takeyo 
Takahama.’ The sign was erected by a 
social service worker. A similar sign 
reading simply ‘Wait a Minute’ has 
been placed on a spot at Suwa, Kobe, 
where thousands are said to take their 
life annually; and, according to present 
plans, another marker will be put up 
at a railroad crossing that has been a 
popular trysting place for working girls 
in their appointments with Charon. 


Wells’s Next 


H. G. Wetts has turned his prolific 
pen to the British coal dispute in 
Meanwhile, a new novel to be pub- 
lished early in September. In it he tries 
to do for the present upheaval of labor 
in England what he did for the war in 
Mr. Britiing. Much adverse criticism 
is anticipated by the publishers, Ernest 
Benn, Ltd., who have advanced in- 
formation on the general nature of the 
book. It is characterized as an ‘abso- 
lutely ruthless criticism of the Conserv- 
ative Government, and particularly 
of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill, for 
their conduct of the coal dispute.’ 
_The story is woven around a wealthy 
young mine owner who spends most of 
his time in Italy, where he has an 
intriguing love affair that ends in a 
reconciliation with his wife, after which 
he is drawn back to England by the 
impending coal strike. ‘The upheaval 
is seen through the eyes of Philip, who 
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is drawn as ignorant and idealistic, but 
active-minded and honest, and Mr. 
Wells pictures him as appalled at find- 
ing out where his money comes from 
and how his colleagues have behaved,’ 
the publishers tell us. The novel is 
brightened with witty conversation and 
lively political pictures, but its funda- 
mental thesis, it is believed, will create 
a greater controversy than that aroused 
by William Clissold last autumn. 


A ‘Merry Widow’ Hoax 


Mopern advertising methods have 
been introduced by a live-wire theatri- 
cal press-agent in the ancient city of 
Venice. When The Merry Widow was 
playing there lately, the astute man- 
ager of the Teatro Rossini decided to 
vary his publicity by putting the fol- 
lowing announcement in the local 
papers: — 

‘A very rich young widow, attractive 
and smart, desires to marry a distin- 
guished young man. His financial posi- 
tion is immaterial so long as his habits 
are irreproachable, and if possible he 
should be a diplomat, high up in the 
service. Write to Anna Glavari, San 
Luca, n. 3998.’ 

The returns indicated that Musso- 
lini’s levy on bachelors must be work- 
ing splendidly, for applications arrived 
from all over the surrounding country- 
side. awyers, barbers, beggars, and 
army officers aspired to her hand, and 
even one diplomat was heard from. The 
best letter of all invited the Signora 
Glavari to present herself and explain 
how heavy an income tax rich young 
widows had to pay. 
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Jesus, by Henri Barbusse. Paris: Flammarion, 
1927. 12 francs. 


[Times Literary Supplement] 


M. Barsusse, whose courage and sincerity no 
one will doubt, has taken a risk which even 
courage and sincerity cannot overcome — he 
has made the Jesus of his imagination tell the 
story of His life in the first person. All save 
those who believe Jesus to have been a mythical 
figure find in His sayings and parables a quality 
such as never before or since has informed 
human speech. They are bound to demand 
from an imaginary narrative by Jesus himself 
something at least of this perfect and profound 
simplicity. M. Barbusse seems hardly to have 
realized the magnitude of his own undertaking, 
or the depth of even a sympathetic reader’s 
reluctance to give to such an imagination the 
willing suspension of disbelief which constitutes 
poetic faith. Something almost miraculous 
would need to be achieved within the first few 
pages to enable us even for a moment to believe 
that it is Jesus himself who speaks. Of course, 
M. Barbusse has not achieved it. We do not 
wonder at that, but we do wonder at his temerity 
in giving this particular form to his imagination. 

Compared with this initial boldness, his sub- 
sequent audacities seem almost trivial; but a 
telative triviality may seem an enormity when 
coldly recorded in a review. He makes John 
the Baptist live to assist in the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem and there acclaim Jesus as 
Messiah. He imagines a long conversation 
between Jesus and Paul, in which Paul behaves 
after the manner of Dostoevskii’s Grand In- 
quisitor and explains to Jesus the part which 
He must play in the new mystery religion which 
Paul has conceived and with which he will 
conquer the Roman world. This is perhaps a 
pardonable imagination; but even those who 
are most convinced that Paul gave a dangerous 
turn to what they suppose to have been primi- 
tive Christian doctrine will not be satisfied by 
the figure of the narrow and purblind fanatic 
Presented under the name of Paul. This Paul 
assuredly could never have written a word of the 
Epistles. In another matter M. Barbusse cannot 
full to shock an English reader at least. He 
allows his imagination to run riot over the love 
‘fairs without which, apparently, the rationalist 


Latin mind cannot conceive a Jesus. Instead of 
contenting himself, like Renan, with the faint 
suggestion of a love romance with Mary of 
Magdala, he not only enters into details, but 
goes on to conjecture yet another love episode 
as an essential part of the education of his hero. 

With that the worst is over. Those who have 
followed M. Barbusse’s political activities in 
recent years will be more or less prepared for 
the Jesus he puts before us. Briefly, He is the 
first Communist. To give substance to this 
violent interpretation of the evidence, the hard 
sayings are ingeniously simplified. ‘For he that 
hath, to him shall be given; and he that hath not, 
from him shall be taken even that which he 
hath’ becomes a denunciation of the rich and of 
the rich man’s treatment of the poor. ‘On donne 
@ celui qui a et il a encore davantage, mais a celui 
qui n’a pas, on dte méme ce quil a.’ Or again: 
‘Je vais partir, mais je vous donnerai un autre 
consolateur: esprit de justice.’ We do not doubt 
that M. Barbusse sincerely believes that this is 
what these famous sayings mean; what we 
cannot understand is how he came to persuade 
himself that this is their meaning. M. Barbusse 
claims, on his title-page: ‘J’ai vu Jésus, moi 
aussi. II s’est démontré a moi dans la beauté de la 
précision.’ The precision is not manifest in his 
book, in which there are not a few pages of 
baffling obscurity. Where he is most definite, 
and we have a clear opportunity of comparing 
his interpretation with the evidence, there he is 
least satisfying. It is significant that no single 
one of the parables has a place in his story. 
Perhaps the exclusion of the parables was not 
deliberate; certainly it was wise; for the inclusion 
of any one of them would have revealed the dis- 
crepancy between the veritable Jesus and the 
figure of M. Barbusse’s imagination. 

It is difficult to conceive for whom the book 
is intended. It must shock and repel the ortho- 
dox; and to the critical reader of the Gospels it 
must seem irresponsible, because of the careless 
eclecticism in its use of the material, and the 
violent exegesis by which the few authentic 
sayings used are compelled into the service of a 
narrow and unwarranted conception. If it is 
intended to make its appeal as a work of the 
free imagination, the difficulty arises that in 
dealing with the life of the historical Jesus the 
imagination is not free. There is evidence to 
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be reckoned with. The evidence, as it stands, is 
fragmentary, difficult, and contradictory, but 
that does not mean that it is nugatory. The 
more one studies it, the more convinced one 
becomes that beneath it all lies a substratum of 
reality. To this reality the imagination of the 
artist must be loyal. There are, no doubt, in- 
numerable ways in which this loyalty can be 
manifested, but we cannot believe that M. 
Barbusse has chosen one of them. If he needed 
scope for his imagination, he should have 
followed the precedent of Dostoevskii and con- 
ceived a Jesus who might be not a whit less 
spiritually true for being freed of the limita- 
tions of history. The encounter of Jesus and 
Paul, which M. Barbusse has but half imagined, 
might have become, under the spell of a real 
creative imagination, impressive and mem- 
orable indeed. Handled as it is, it merely does 
violence to our sense of reality. 


The Comedy of Poland, by Olivier d’Etchegoyen. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1927. 7s. 6d. 


[New Statesman] 


*‘Comepy’ seems hardly the appropriate word. 
For indeed the inflated Poland of these days is 
a most sorry jest — perpetrated by France at 
the expense of the Poles, and only too likely to 
end in tragedy. Count d’Etchegoyen is a French 
officer who was a member of the French military 
mission to Poland, and this book, though it has 
only just been translated into English, was pub- 
lished in Paris two years ago. The author’s object 
was to enlighten his own countrymen about the 
real state of Poland, and destroy if possible the 
dangerous illusion that she was a military ally 
worth having. If he did not succeed, it was 
certainly not his fault, for his book is a devastat- 
ing and unanswerable exposure of cowardice, 
incompetence, insane conceit, and universal 
corruption. The enormous Polish army is evi- 
dently, in the Count’s view, worth rather less 
than nothing at all — likely, that is to say, to 
distress and injure its allies more than its enemies. 
Unless it were officered by foreigners it would 
probably not fight at all. It was supplied by the 
French in 1920 with enormous quantities of war 
material, including 1400 heavy guns and 250 
airplanes, and it surrendered the whole lot to 
the Bolsheviki after one or two almost bloodless 
skirmishes. In that famous war both sides 
usually ran away, but as a rule the Poles ran the 
farther. 

The Count is particularly concerned about the 
unbearably heavy burden which France must 
shoulder if she intends seriously to defend the 
present frontiers of her eastern ally by force of 
arms. That the Poles should be able to retain 
even for a few years the huge empire which the 
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Council of Ambassadors permitted them to 
seize is to him inconceivable, — it will fall to 
pieces at the first strain, let alone the first real 
blow, — and he thinks that an early repartition 
is quite inevitable. There we fancy he is wrong. 
Poland will certainly have to give up Eastern 
Galicia and the districts of White Russia and 
Lithuania which she is now occupying; also a 
part of Upper Silesia and a good deal of Posna- 
nia and of the Danzig Corridor. But, once 
those rectifications have taken place, the West- 
ern Powers would certainly be likely to object to 
any fresh partition of Poland proper. The Poles 
have no right to Vilna and Lemberg and Kat- 
towitz, — and possibly even Posen, after the 
experiences of the last seven years, would elect 
to revert to German rule, — but certainly we do 
not want to see either Germans or Russians back 
in Warsaw and Krakow. 

The characteristics of the Poles which seem 
most to have impressed the Count are their lack 
of ordinary courage, their mendacity, and their 
grotesque conceit. They seem to be able to speak 
the truth only by accident. Though we all know 
of the absurd pretensions which they have ad- 
vanced under cover of French protection, some 
of the facts related in this book certainly go 
beyond anything we have previously heard or 
believed. Marshal Pilsudski, the Count tells 
us, is very fond of being photographed with one 
arm behind him and the other thrust into the 
front of his coat @ la Bonaparte, and is capable 
on public occasions of such utterances as the 
following: — 


Whenever I have led my army into battle 


victory has always been mine. . . . An amaz- 
ing curriculum vite, the halo with which fate 
has surrounded me, my proud and serene 
bearing, have aroused a deep and universal 
curiosity. 


In the Count’s view this incomparable turn- 
coat and braggart, who fled from the débdcle at 
Kief, is well fitted to rule and represent his 
country. Whether this book with its almost too 
cruel picture of the truth produced a serious 
effect in France we do not know; but it is certainly 
noticeable that during the past year or so French 
enthusiasm for Poland and for the Polish All- 
ance has markedly cooled off. The connection 
would probably now be broken off altogether if 
the break could by any means be given a decent 
appearance. Locarno has turned the Polish 
Alliance from a very doubtful asset into a very 
obvious liability for France; and Count d’Etche- 
goyen has helped to make that understood. 
But after all, treaties cannot be denounced 
without an excuse, and Poland in this case has 
given no excuse. She is a no less loyal and 
valuable ally now than she ever was. 
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The Last Victorians, by A. A. Baumann. Lon- 
don: Benn, 1927. 18s. 


[Nation and Atheneum] 


Sic ille manus, sic ora gerebat. Mr. Baumann be- 
gins his book by saying that, save two, he has 
known all the personalities therein portrayed. 
Certainly he describes them vividly and in- 
timately; and yet he adds nothing to the stature 
or to one’s knowledge of any of them. And the 
truth is that, although he has begun his book on 
a generalization, ‘The Victorian Tradition,’ he is 
more at home in the particular. Thus he fails to 
convey to his reader’s mind exactly what the 
Victorian Tradition means to him. One gets the 
impression that it is mainly the Victorian Tory 
Party. And so, in the absence of that illumination 
which a clear idea of Victorianism should have 
brought, he cannot give to the personages with 
whom he deals any fresh significance. 

Superficially, the Victorian Tradition appears 
to be the Tradition of the English Gentleman. 
But another and more serious impression subtly 
rises from his pages; in the struggle against change 
and the readjustment to change which is history, 
one gathers that this Victorian tradition was to 
struggle rather than to readjust. If Mr. Baumann 
had himself more fully realized it, he might have 
been able to show why the state of the world to- 
day is so unprepossessing, rather than blame it 
for being so. 

But Mr. Baumann will answer that he puts 
more faith in personal than in tendentious rec- 
ords, and believes with Disraeli that biography 
is the best history. It is for his readers to draw 
their conclusions. And biographically, with two 
exceptions, Mr. Baumann’s studies are vivid and 
entertaining. Parnell he hates, and Trollope he 
never knew, so it is not fair to judge him on these. 

And one truth he has clearly illustrated: no 
statesman has ever achieved a career by too close 
adherence to his early ideals or to the interest of 
any one party. ‘There is a loyalty higher, wider, 
nobler far than the loyalty to a party, namely, 
loyalty to the laws, the institutions, and the 
future state of the country of which we are citi- 
zns.’ For the greatest politician belongs not to 
one party but to them all, and the flag under 
which he marches is largely a matter of chance. 

But this point of view has its other aspect. 
Just as before the party comes the future state of 
the country, so, little as Mr. Baumann may like 
it, before the right— which who knows? — 
must come the expedient. He realizes that here 
lay the defects in much of Gladstone’s policy, 
but he does not realize that this was the justifica- 
tion of what he calls ‘the surrender of five sixths 
of Ireland to the party of murder and treason.’ 
In the history of politics the expedient has too 
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often proved itself ultimately right to be con- 
demned as merely expedient. 

Mr. Baumann has a curious faculty of seeing 
the truth without realizing its full implication. 
He says wisely that ‘of those great qualities, 
earnestness and enthusiasm, the defects are 
restlessness and excitability.’ In modern politics 
he sees and deplores the restlessness and excita- 
bility, and forgets the great qualities of which 
they are the defects. 


A Study of British Genius, by Havelock Ellis. 
London: Constable, 1927. 16s. 


[Saturday Review] 


Tuts study is interesting and suggestive, but in- 
conclusive, as perhaps it was bound to be. 
Genius is identified with ‘possession of a high 
degree of intellectual ability,’ and the method 
of investigation has been to work through the 
Dictionary of National Biography, eliminating 
names eminent chiefly for reasons of birth and 
those otherwise of little account, a final selection 
of 975 eminent men and 55 eminent women being 
made for detailed study. Mr. Havelock Ellis 
accepts neither of the two chief views prevailing 
among writers on genius — that it is a strictly 
normal variation, or, as the opposite school 
holds, a pathological condition closely allied to 
insanity. While he finds a marked prevalence of 
conditions which can hardly be said to be con- 
sonant with a normal degree of health or the 
normal conditions of vitality, he rejects decisively 
the inference that there is any general connection 
between genius and insanity. Though insanity 
occurs with unusual frequency among men of 
genius, where there has been unquestionable in- 
sanity it is only rarely that the intellectual 
achievement has been of a high order. The con- 
clusion to which the author is led is, therefore, 
that genius is neither a purely healthy variation 
nor a radically pathological condition. ‘We may 
regard it,’ he writes, ‘as a highly sensitive and 
complexly developed adjustment of the nervous 
system along special lines, with concomitant 
tendency to defect along other lines.’ The con- 
clusion we are asked to accept is that ‘the real 
affinity of genius is with congenital imbecility 
rather than with insanity.’ 

Mr. Havelock Ellis’s conclusions have been 
reached after much long and laborious study, 
and if true are so important that we have given 
them as far as possible in his own words. Our 
judgment of their value will chiefly depend on 
our attitude to the method of inquiry. Granted 
that it is, perhaps, as good as could be devised, is 
it good enough to warrant confidence in the re- 
sults? The analysis which is given of the distri- 
bution of these thousand and thirty persons in 
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the different centuries raises doubts. From the 
fourth to the tenth century, inclusive, only eleven 
names reach the list. In the nineteenth century 
there are 223. The figures for the three preceding 
centuries are 161, 191, $372. The fifteenth cen- 
tury, on the other hand, is represented by only 
thirty-two names, and all the earlier centuries by 
still fewer. Mr. Havelock Ellis himself believes 
that the estimate corresponds to the facts most 
closely as regards the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. But the disparity between the figures 
for the last four centuries and the earlier is so 
enormous that we can only conclude that, as 
might be expected, prior to modern times our 
data are insufficient. In other words, reliance on 
the results would be justified, if at all, in relation 
to modern times only; or, if on account of proxi- 
mity in time we leave out the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in regard to the period from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries. Does not this afford 
too narrow an induction? 


Uno, Nessuno, e Centomila, by Luigi Pirandello. 
Florence: Bemporad, 1927. 10 lire. 


[Observer] 


Tuts new novel by Pirandello claims to be the 
quintessence of ‘Pirandellian thought’ —a 
sort of spiritual guide for his followers. It is 
ever the habit of the gifted Sicilian writer to 
dazzle and bewilder his public, with Puck-like 
enjoyment, even when referring to the little 
finger of his heroine. In this case it is the nose of 
Signor Vico Mostarda which causes so many 
curious things to happen. The fatal turn in 
events happened when his well-meaning wife 
made an innocent remark one morning as he 
loitered more than was usual in front of his 
mirror. ‘ I thought you were looking to find out 
which side your nose twists,’ Dida said care- 
lessly; whereupon Mostarda turned ‘like a dog 
whose tail has been trodden on.’ 


‘Mi pende? A me? II naso?’ 

E mia moglie, placidamente: — 

‘Ma si, caro. Guardatelo bene: ti pende 
verso destra.’ 


Signor Vico Mostarda had enjoyed twenty- 
eight years of uneventful existence, but the 
fatal question plunged him into a tempestuous 
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sea of discoveries. ‘Then have I never seen 
myself as I really am — or, more correctly, as 
my wife sees me? Therefore, do I appear quite 
other to her than I do to myself? And conse- 
quently, does every individual see in me a 
different Mostarda, one from another?’ 

In a sense, then, Uno, Nessuno, e Centomila 
is a quick summing up of the author’s artistic 
world. Pirandello is thoroughly at home and 
happy on this ground: to him each human being 
is not one individual, but an infinite number of 
different people, according to the way he is seen 
by others, to circumstances, and to passing 
psychological moments. The ego becomes 
split into innumerable little egos, transitory, 
unrecognizable to each other, uncommunicative 
one with another. This ‘central idea’ permeates 
his work, and is often developed with enchanting 
humor and a variety of incidents. In his new 
book maxims and questionings predominate. 
The ‘central idea’ of this treatise-novel also 
formed the tragedy of the little woman in the 
nursery ballad, who exclaimed, ‘Oh, this is none 
of I!’ when the peddler had cut her petticoats 
‘all round about,’ and also of Alice in Wonder- 
land, who discussed her troubles and perplexities 
with the caterpillar. But the caterpillar could 
no more explain Alice’s identity than Pirandello’s 
hero in search of himself. 

Mostarda, obsessed by his great discovery of 
ego multiplication, plays the despot, the spend- 
thrift, the gay lover, and dons a hundred other 
masks, until his wife loses patience and deserts 
him. In his eagerness finally to become someone, 
he decides to become no one; he founds a retreat 
for lay monks, where he proposes to retire 
gracefully from the world. The initial failure, in 
the character of Mostarda, is caused by his not 
being endowed with the superabundance of 
vitality necessary to masquerade under such a 
variety of Pirandellian guises, and he flits back- 
ward and forward in a series of magic-lantern 
shadows. Non conclude is the title of the last 
chapter of Book VIII. 


* 
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OUR OWN BOOKSHELF 


East India and Company, by Paul Morand. New 
York: Albert and Charles Boni. $2.50. 


In this collection of sketches and short stories, 
many of which have already been published in 
American magazines, we see the Orient through 
the eyes of one of our most civilized European 
writers. All that is bizarre and interesting in the 
East is grist for the Morand mill, for in this book 
we find stories of Chinese phantoms, Siamese 
animal training, Hindu seraglios, international 
intrigue, and many other similarly diverting 
subjects. 

East and West have been cleverly brought 
together here, as may be illustrated from the 
narrative woven around the skull of the horse of 
Genghis Khan, which, after being found in the 
heart of the Gobi Desert, must be taken to Paris 
before the author deems it advisable to conclude 
its remarkable succession of adventures. In a 
character study we have a South Sea Island trib- 
al god spending intervals of his otherwise 
ascetic life as a European politician, millionaire, 
and philanderer. Although some chapters smack 
strongly of being potboilers, the author of Open 
All Night and Closed All Night raises them above 
the level of hack writing. 

Paul Morand, with the probable exception of 
Marcel Proust, is perhaps more widely known 
outside his own country than any other modern 
French writer. In this volume we do not get him 
at his best, but the delectable Oriental feast to 
which he invites us is well flavored with European 
spice and sophistication. It should not be ignored 
if one has the time and taste for such exotic 
dishes. 


The Good Soldier, by Ford Madox Ford. New 
York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1927. $2.50. 


Unt he was forty, Mr. Ford says, he re- 
strained himself from any serious effort at novel- 
writing. By that time, he felt, at least his work 
would not be callow. Such restraint more widely 
practised would have spared the public many a 
sigh of boredom and the budding author many 
a retrospective blush of shame. For, whatever its 
faults, The Good Soldier is not the work of a 
novice. By the time he sat down to work Mr. 
Ford had very definite ideas about how a novel 
should be written. Given a dramatic situation 
reaching a known climax, the novel should ap- 
proach the climax with the emotional aud mental 


attitude of each character in turn. Chronology 
should be subordinated. Such a treatment is 
radical in that it minimizes the element of sus- 
pense. But modern authors have discovered that 
their readers are eventually more interested in 
knowing why people do such things than in 
knowing the details of their deeds. 

The question is inevitably more absorbing be- 
cause it can no longer be fully answered. Psy- 
chologists have shown us that we do not even 
know the complete explanation of our own most 
trifling acts. How much less can we, then, com- 
prehend the behavior of our fellow lunatics! 
It is only with these profound doubts that Mr. 
Ford attempts to explain why Edward Ashburn- 
ham is unfaithful to his wife. Actually, although 
the book throws a penetrating beam of light into 
the soul of every character, it raises more ques- 
tions than it answers. For the question that 
troubled Mr. Ford and gave the book its bitter 
strength is the final question of every agnostic: 
Why are people made like that? This is the ex- 
planation of the present turgid flood of literature 
devoted to an examination of the sordid things of 
life. Since the Devil put on a silk hat and subse- 
quently disappeared into it, we have been looking 
for a substitute short of blasphemy. Freud 
having failed, it looks as if the quest would go on 
for some thousands of years; and, until the 
answer be found, Mr. Ford’s method of novel- 
writing will be the best. 


The Triumph of Youth, by Jacob Wassermann. 
New York: Boni and Liveright, 1927. $2.00. 


Ir is very easy to have a positive opinion upon 
this new novel of Jacob Wassermann’s. An alle- 
gory on the spirit and power of youth, it is likely 
to be misunderstood in an America which has no 
Wandervigel, no concerted revolutionary move- 
ment among its younger generation. As an alle- 
gory and novel which purports to be historical, 
but which actually gives us little reality in its 
background, the book is difficult to place in the 
stream of modern European literature. To some 
readers it will appear to be a return to The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin and Rumpelstiliskiu, while 
others may hold that it deserves a place in Ger- 
man novel-writing analogous to that accorded 
the more modern tendencies in symbolic stage 
design. 

The characters of this book are bloodless, al- 
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most pathological, studies. It is not easy to be 
sympathetic toward an allegorical figure, and 
when that character has been introduced into a 
novel which begins with a slow, ponderous stride 
sympathy is doubly difficult. Large bodies, how- 
ever, move slowly but often almost irresistibly, 
and in this case the story gradually gains in 
momentum until it concludes with a great dra- 
matic climax. But, so far as the tale itself goes, 
one cannot but feel that it could have been 
equally well done in half as many words. 

This novel will appeal to those who like alle- 
gory, but one should not make the mistake of ap- 
proaching it with the expectation of its being 
either historical romance, powerful realism, or 
sophisticated cosmopolitanism. Some readers, 
consequently, will be disappointed. 


Bernard Quesnay, by André Maurois. Trans- 
lated by Brian W. Downs. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1927. $2.00. 


Tuis is a novel of the Quesnay Woolen Mills in 
particular and of French business in general, 
though it is cast in the guise of a character study 
of Bernard Quesnay. The tradition of a long- 
established family business and the inherited 
characteristics of the man who succeeds in its 
direction are inseparable. The attitude of the 
European manufacturer in the face of changing 
industrial conditions is portrayed as convinc- 
ingly as in a good biography. Like Maurois’s 
other work, this book has little action except 
through character development, but it is done 
with all the skill and suggestion of silver-point 
etching. The translation is masterly, preserving 
all the grace of the original. 


The Public Mind, by Norman Angell. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1927. 
$3.00. 


Mr. ANGELL’s analysis of the disorders and 
exploitation of the public mind is well flavored 
with interesting examples sufficiently irritating 
to stir the most apathetic student of current 
politics. After a provocative account of the low 
general IQ during national crises as well as in 
peace time, from the Civil War to the present, 
in both England and America, he suggests the 
application of the cold logic of science to prob- 
lems of state as the remedy for a usually chronic 
but more often acute disorder. Simplification of 
the mental processes and responsibilities of the 
individual voter by the universal adoption of the 
‘short ballot’ is the much more satisfactory 
suggestion made for those who seek an immediate 
and more tangible cure. 

When we are told that the voice of the people 
is the voice of Satan, and not the voice of God, 
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as we had hitherto believed, the establishment 
of that popular modern institution of dictator- 
ship appears to be the logical solution. Mr. 
Angell points out, however, that the basis of all 
government lies ultimately in the people, and 
that we must make the best of a bad situation. 
The press is condoned with the explanation that 
tongue-in-cheek editors must feed the public 
what they want, while the pulpit is given con- 
sideration in a dusky chapter dealing with the 
World War on the home front. The intelligent 
control which wealth is supposed to exercise 
over governments is minimized when one con- 
siders the grave mistakes capital has made in the 


past. 

We naturally conclude with Mr. Angell that 
the public mind is sentimental and emotional 
rather than rational, and that the prospect of 
generally increased intelligence is both a pleasant 
one to contemplate and a laudable one for which 
to strive. But his optimistic dream is shattered 
when we look about us and see our most intel- 
lectual element falling into step as soon as a 
military band strikes up a stirring march. 


From Pascal to Proust: Studies in the Genealogy 
of a Philosophy, by G. Turquet Milnes. New 
York: Boni and Liveright, 1926. 


LirERATURE, says Mr. Turquet Milnes, has to all 
intents replaced religion among the cultured 
classes. The critic’s réle, in consequence, is 
greatly magnified; and he must be armed with 
all understanding and all knowledge in order to 
take his place as ‘mediator between ordinary 
mankind wanting in esprit de finesse’ and great 
writers who, ‘being to a certain extent prisoners 
of their own formule, are wanting in plasticity.’ 
On this basis, then, and always in a Bergsonian 
sense, Mr. Turquet Milnes presents studies of 
Pascal, Moliére, Balzac, Meredith, Marcel 
Proust, and the New Criticism as exemplified 
by Albert Thibaudet. Plasticity and finesse 
are not wanting, — notably in the observations 
on Moliére and Meredith, — but readers of 
Some Modern French Writers may quite possibly 
experience disappointment upon opening the 
present volume. Where the ardent Bergsonian 
of 1918 sank the importance of the critic in the 
weight of his criticism, the no less ardent Berg- 
sonian of Pascal to Proust cries, ‘Emotion is 
what matters!’ and casts analysis to the winds. 
Decry the méthode Lanson with its relentless 
‘ Cherchez la fiche’ as he will, Mr. Turquet Milnes 
does not completely convince us of the superior- 
ity of undocumented criticism — not even 
though the critic’s nature be, as he defines it, 
‘the flower of natural endowments promoted 
to perfection by the influence of a liberal phi- 
losophy.’ 
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DISCRETION AND INDISCRETION 


Ir one were to select the two words that express 
most precisely the mental and moral attitude of 
the people of Central America toward the 
United States, he would have to choose these: 
Imbecility and Servility. 

— ‘La Prensa’ of San Salvador 


* *¢ 


The United States also seized German mer- 
chant ships which had taken refuge in their ports 
to the extent of 650,000 tons, the whole of which 
they insisted on retaining at the peace, instead of 
pooling them for the benefit of the other allied 
and associated Powers; notwithstanding that 
their own losses of shipping, both before and 
after their entry into the war, are shown by the 
American Professor Garner to have amounted 
only to 300,000 tons, while the losses of the other 
Powers were far heavier. To suggest, in the light 
of these facts, that either the United States, or 
the other non-European Powers which followed 
their example in breaking with Germany, were 
actuated by devotion to the principles of inter- 
national law seems little less than absurd. In 
cold fact, what forced the United States into the 
war on the side of the Allies was, in the beginning, 
the supremacy of the British Navy — which 
supremacy they were afterward at pains to get 
tid of by the Treaty of Washington. 

—W. G. Carlton Hall, in the ‘ English Review’ 


*- * * 
The present-day theatre, in the present-day 
buildings, with present-day actors, is on its 
deathbed. — Basil Dean 


The perishing theatre exists only in the minds 
of actors who cannot get work, and playwrights 
who cannot get their works produced. 

— J. M. Glover 
* *+ ¢ 

The present Italian policy is being helped by 
the present British Conservative Government, 
which for some unknown reason helps all reac- 
tionary governments in Europe, including Italy, 
Spain, Hungary, and Bulgaria. 

English governments never used to mix them- 
selves up with European politics so much as now. 
The present Government actively aids European 
reaction wherever it appears. It is a pity that the 
Mother of Parliamentary Governments should 
vork for reaction. 


Italy’s natural future lies in democracy, 
friendship with Yugoslavia, and codperation 
with other nations. 

It is a frightful mistake of the present British 
Government to break away from English tradi- 
tions of freedom. That signifies its weakness, and 
all democrats in England will see that the 
Conservatives do not come in again at the next 
elections. 

English democrats must arise against the Con- 
servatives’ luxurious expenditure of money for 
dictatorships which ruin peoples and keep the 
whole world in a state of uncertainty. 

— Signor Nitti 


s’- * * 


i No amount of rhetoric can get over the plain 
| truth that Providence is on the side of the big 
| battalions. — Father Ronald Knox 


* * * 


Those who believe that big guns make for 
security are doing the Devil’s work. 
— Ramsay MacDonald 


The very ugliest thing our civilization ever 
produced, the costume and habit of the industrial 
nineteenth century in the big towns, has spread 
over the whole world as Christianity has never 
spread, as chivalry has never spread, as democ- 
racy and the civic ideal have never spread. 

— G. K. Chesterton 


*- * * 


If we wear a silk hat to honor the dead, why 
not for the living? We shall never get Sunday 
back to its proper place in the life of the nation 
until we pay as much respect to the day of rest as 
we pay to the day of a funeral. During the silk- 
hat era in church life men did go to church, and 
it was the churchgoing generation which won the 
war. 

— Reverend E. L. Macassey, of Brompton Parish 


* * * 


Is it possible to name a single beautiful place 
that is more beautiful to-day than it was thirty 
years ago? — Robert Lynd 

* * *& 

We are excessively poor, but we are excep- 

tionally honest. — Lord Derby 
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EVENTS ABROAD: JULY 1-15 





ALGERIA 

Annual celebration of the Achoura, Tlemcen, 
July 10. 
AUSTRIA 

Sessions of the German Society of Micro- 
biology, Vienna, July 8 to 11. 

Pilgrimage from Mariazell returns to Vienna, 
July 6. 
BELGIuM 

Horse Races at Ostend, July 1. 

Festival of St. Rombauld, Malines, July 38. 

Annual Procession and Blessing of the Sea, 
Ostend, July 3. 

Festival at Louvain, and Parish Fair at Ghent, 
July 10. 

Annual Fair and Procession of the Immaculate 
Conception at Namur. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Holiday and festival of Saints Cyril and 
Methodius, July 5. 

John Huss Day, July 6. 
Danzia 

Sailing Regatta and Athletic Festival, July 16. 
DENMARK 


Danish-American Reunion at Ribild Hills, 
Aalborg, July 4. 
ENGLAND 

Independence Day dinner by American Society 
of London in Savoy Hotel, London, July 4. 
Similar celebrations in other countries. 

Thirteen-hundredth celebration of York Min- 
ster, York, closes July 6. 

Rose Show, Bath, July 8. 

Summer Shakespeare Festival opens at Strat- 
ford on Avon, July 11. 

Oxford and Cambridge Cricket Match at 
Lord’s, London, July 11. 

Spring Racing opens at Hamilton Park, 
July 15. 
FRANCE 


Pageants and music festival, Arles, July 1 
to 4. 

‘Grand Pardon,’ parish festival of Notre 
Dame de Bon-Secours, at Guingamp, July 2. 

Pastoral féte of Mont Font-Sainte, near 
Cheylade, July 2. 

Summer carnival, Bailleul, July 3. 

Community féte, Loon-Plage, July 3. 

Fencing tournament of the National Federa- 
tion and charity fair, Senlis, July 3. 
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International Sculling Regatta, St. Valery- 
sur-Somme, throughout July. 

Firemen’s Tournament, Douai, July 10 to 12. 

Pageants in the ancient theatre at Carcas- 
sonne, July 12 and 13. 

Bastille Day, July 14. 
Seer 

Historical Festival Plays, Land¢shut, July 3 
to 10. 

Training Week of the International Students 
Federation, Dresden, July 6 to 15. 

Kilian Festival, Wurzburg, July 8 to 15. 

German Bakery Exposition opens at Essen, 
July 9. 

Four-hundredth Anniversary Celebrations of 
the University of Marburg, throughout July. 

German Gardening Exhibition opens at 
Liegnitz, July 10. 

Grand Prix, Berlin, July 10. 

St. Henry’s Day, Bavaria, July 15. 
Ho.iano 

International Bakery Exhibition opens at 
Dordrecht, July 5. 

International Congress for the History of 
Medicine, Leyden, during July. 
IRELAND 

Metropolitan Races, Baldoyle, July 2. 
ITaLy 

Festival of the Madonna dell’ Orto begins at 
Rapallo, July 2. 

Traditional and Palio Races, Siena, July 2. 

Feast of Our Lady of Graces, Scanno, July 5. 

Festival of St. Rosalia begins at Palermo, 
July 11. 
LATVIA + 

International Fair held at Riga, throughout 
July. 
Morocco 

Féte of the Port of Rabat, at Rabat-Sale, 
July 14. 
Norway 

Charter Centennial Celebrations begin # 
Lillehammer, July 15. 
— 

Grand Fiesta at San Sebastian. 
SwItzERLAND 

Sempach Commemoration on Battlefield, neat 
Lucerne, July 8. 

Summer Ski Races at Jungfraujoch. 

Pestalozzi Exhibition at Zurich closes July 15. 
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